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ABSTRACT 

This module, one in a series of performance-based 
teacher education learning packages, focusos on a specific skill that 
vocational educators need in order to integrate the teaching and 
reinforcement of basic skills into their regular vocational 
instruction. The purpose of the module is to give educators skill in 
helping students improve their oral communication skills. It provides 
practical techniques teachers can use (1) to assess their own skills 
and those of their students, (2) to motivate students to improve 
their skills, and (3) to create an environment conducive to skill 
improvement. Introductory material provides terminal and enabling 
objectives, a list of resources, and general information. The main 



portion of the module includes three learning experiences based 




objective presented 
latter provides for 
person. An assessment 



in the fourth and final learning experience. The 
a teacher performance assessment by a resource 



form is included. (YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



«ewioniiloowH>«t<wc<wo«voci<totwlte«^ , 
ci« upon «»«)lch fiwArtw ar» h(«wd WW k»^^ 

thnnigh iwwarch b*og importa^^ 
ttonai teach^HJ « twth th« »9eoocl«y and po««ecooc»^ 
o( tosmictton. Th« modulas «• «M<tt<J«B tor the prepaqtton ol 
t»iKh»i« and om»r occuprtioort ttTf*wrs »n a« oc»^^ 

Each nxxkite pnJvWw iMwnJng e)qjert«ic«» th«^^ 

and «W3(ta|tion; each cdm»ni»M w«b 

ment o< the teacher's (losiniciof 's. tiaioer'a) per*omiaiKe of the 

•pectfied competency. The maiertale are creeHFi^ tor,uee oy 

»<,che«4ivtrair»ing worttOQ »nd»vW^ 

dwectton and with the assistant* 0* teacher educator* or others 

actMTfl as resource persona. Rosouroe peraoos ahotid be 8W«»ed 
in the teacher competencies t»e*ng devetoped and shouWDe 
ttwnxighly oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures t>etore 
using these material. 

The design ot the materia** provides oonsiiter*»e ?*e>tiW«y tor 
planning (irnl nTm^'^'giU''***^' W»-'»««^"^ pmg tams- 
-t^-fJroseRfiw'anainse^ teachers, as weM as »>w^h^ 
iiKfeisJry^alw trainefs, to meet a wide variety o< IndivithJal nee« 
and interests. The materials aw intended for use tjy oi^vor^ties 
and cdfleges. state departments of edoc«ioo. postseowij^ 
stftutions. tocal education aj^ncies, and others reapor^w for 
the professional devetopm«it of vocation«rf teachers mnd othw 
occupation^ trwn^. 

The PBTE corricotum pacitages in Category M-Assi^ 
Studento in Improving Their Basic 8l(ills--ar« designed to enable 

wcatwnal teachers and other occupailonaf tr^iers to integrate 
the teaching and reinforcement of basic sidlls into their re<M» 
wticational instruction. The modules are bwed upon^ teacher 
competencies identified es essential for vocatlo#wl teachers to 
teacn and to reinforce basic communiwrtion, oon^xitatior., and 
employment 9k<ttr, as part 3f the ongoing occupational education 
program, 

>tow in<Sviduals and inrtitutions have conoibtaed 10 ttie res^rch. 
envelopment, testing, and revision of these s^ificant warning 
fTOiterials. Appreciation is extended to the foitowing individu- 
als who. as members of the DACUM aiwfysis panel, assisted 



National Center staff in the id«itJflc«t»on of the teacher compe- 
tency statemWTts upon which this category of modulee is based: 
Mitloo AmoW. Cain. WlWam Chandtor. ^ FrMte^^ 
Mm^wI. Teresa Paige. Thomas Petorson. Marie Schemttz. and 
Nancy Ur>d*rwood. 

FteM testing of tfie m at er ia ls was carried <H« with the assistance 
of fWd^rtteujuiUN ia i o r s . teacher educators, students, directors 
of stttft dovetopman. and others at the foflowing institutions: 
Oniversity of AlabanMHBlnnlngham; Atouquerque Technical 
Vocational InaWuie. New Meadco;ani¥srrty of Central Rorlda^ 
Dupage Area Vocaiionai E d uca ti on AKhorily,.W.aooiw*n; kMmki 
College P E.I.. Canada; SemtowleComnHinttyCoaege. Florida; 
Univeraity of Southern Maine; and Temple umversity, Pennsyf- 
vania. 

Special nwwiition for major individual roles in the devstopment 
of these materials is extended to the foftowmg National center 
StaSt lixXa Campbeii-Thrwie. AsaocMa Director. Os««iopment 
Division, and James B. Hamiltoo. Program Director, for iMder- 
sNp and direction of the project; Loi s Q. Harrin gtons^ 
i. Woo doof t. r i nu ii i iii A ii BmHtiiw Huuw arT^iaSf^^: 
Cheryl M. Lowry. Research SpeciaKat. for developing ifltistratlon 
specillcalions; Baft>ara Shea for art work; Adonia Simindjuntak. 
Qraduetfe Research Aseocirta. for asstet«mce in field-test dato 
Mimmarization: mn6 Catherine C. King-Fitch and ^Wc'w®'^ 
VVtonaoottPrognw^Asaocirtee. far revision of the materials tol^ 

ing field tMting. 

SpecW lecofp^tion te iriso extended to the staH at AAVW for their 
Bws^uable conWjirtions to the quiJKy of the flnrt printed pro*^ 
Dw^xiiw^ to Donna Pritohrtt for modirfe tetyoot design. «id finrt 
art worii. and to George W. Smith. Jr. for supervision of the 
modute production process. 
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The NiilioAal Center for Researx^ tn Vo(^^ 

ofOamxirtiont to aolw edndttionii* pit>b<»mi y> fc>K>ydu^ 

career pianfwig. p^eperation. and ^v{^0$mn. Th* Nattonel Center 
Um9 ite mMon by: 

• Geoerating^fwiedge through research. 

• Oevelop«HI educatiooel progmms and products. 

• Evakmling individual progrwn neecte and outcomes 

• Providing witonnation tor nadomtf planning »kJ po^ 

• Installing educational programs ^ products. 

• Operating mtonrtation sytwems servicea. ^ ♦ 

• Conducting leadership development and training programs. 
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INTRODUCTION 



' Mnir pftmary role as a vocational-technical 
teacher is to infipart the knowledge, skills, end atti- 
tudes of your occupatkmai spedalty area to your 
students. In so doing, you provkie them with the 
competencies they need to 8ucceed.in.thewofk*-of 
work. 

5*HHmpaittheseT»fWpe^npes by communicat- 

N19 material to your students—Mndbig messages 

to them. Thet$e messages can be sent or^, visu- 
ally, or in \yrf ting. In fact , the corej^M^odaLimef- 
_ac^i coimb uf the ^Minilngarid receiving of a va- 
riety of messages— vertally and nonverbally. 

The success of your students—both now, in your 
jwogram, and later, in the workl of work—may de- 
pend in part on the effectiveness of their oral com- 
munk:atk)n skills. Some students may not possess 
the oral communicatton skills they will need on ttie 
job. Some may not even be aware of the importance 
of having such skills. 

Vbt most students will eventually need to com- 
munk^te with ttieir supervisors and co-workers. 
Some may also need to communk^te with the gen- 
eral public, in person or by ptKMre. 



Thus, to he^ ensure that students can succeed 
in your program and in the worW of work, you may 
need to help ttwn improve their oral commurw^ation 
skills. This doesnrt tw^ Jto be a difffewfr^ask-For 
one-thtng; ff a students skills are severely inade- 
quate^ tbece. are specialtste to whom students can 
be referred: English teachers, speech teachers, 
speech and hearing therapists, tdachers of English 
as a Second Language (ESL), andsdon : _ 

— Beyond miar,1iovwver, much of what you need to 
do to assist students in improving their oral com- 
munk^tkMi skills can be done as part of ypur regular 
oocupattonal instruction. Throu^ yoor daily instruc- 
tkKial activities, you can do a great deal to help stu- 
dents learn to communwale effectively in the kinds 
of SftuatkMis they will enco,unter on the job. 

This module is ctesi^red to gfV3 you skill in help- 
ing Students improve ttieir oral commuf^icatwn 
skills. It provkles simple and practical technksjues 
you can use (1 ) to assess your own skills arxl those 
of your students, (2) to motivate students to improve 
their skills, and (3) to create an environmenl con- 
ckicive to skill improvement. 



ABOUT Th is MODULE 



ObfecthM 




1 . After comptothiQ ttw rocfuirad rBadng, crftic|ue the per* ' 
tormanoe o( tfw tMdMrs described .in given case 
studtes in Assisting students in impnoving ttieir oni 
communication 8l(Ms {L^tmktgBxgeiisfiQSil^ — 

2^Jkl^UttSeallno^6w^ 96f* ^ 't i t u tm 'i K inieilton^ife. 
' develop a plan for improving tfwee sidfis as needed 
(Learning Experience II). 

3. For a sirmrfirted dasenMm or laboratory sHintion, de- 
velop a plan for assisting studer^ ki improve ttie^ 
oriri communication sMIis {LoeMng Expwience III)- 

Prerequisites 

The modules in Category IM are not designed for ttw pro- 
spective teacher wHh no prior training and/or e xpertsnc e . 
They assume that you have achieved a mWmai level of 
content Imowleclge In your occupational specMty and 
akW tn the core teacher competeodes of instructional 
planning, execution, and evakiation. They thm txiHd on 
or expstfKl thai knoivledge and 8l(Hl kfvti. spedficaily m 
terms of assisting students in improving tiielr t>asic sfcMs. 

Resources 

A list of tfw outside resources ttutt s^aplement ttx>M con- 
tained wfth^ the mocMe fofloivs. Oyeck rfith your re- 
source person (1) to detem^ the avs^iriiMty and ttw lo- 
cation of these rraouives. (2) to locate additioncri 
reference in your occupational spociatty, wxl (3) to g^ 
assistance in setting up activities wm peers or observa- 
tions of sMIed teacheni. if necessary. Vtour resource per- 
^ may also be contacted if you have wiy difficulty witti 
directions or in aaeeesing yoi^ progress at anjf time. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference: Anderson, Joffim Ftomeo; Eisenbefg, 
l^a; Holland, John; We^, Harvey S.; and Rivera- 
Kfon, Carol. Integrated SIMs f^ntrxcement Reed- 
ing, Writing, Speaking, and Usternng across the Cur- 
riculuii. New \bd(, NY:longm»i, 1983. 
ReferwKe: Troylta, Lynn QtMtiravi, mvi Nudelman, 
Jerroid. Taking Action: Writing, Reading, Speaking, 
and Ustening tivmigh Simui8tk)n^ames. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, HJ. Prsntice^^, 1975. 
Orai presentations that you can obsen<e and critique. 
Peers witii «vhom you can ot»>erve and critique oral 
(xesentattons for the purpose of comparbig and de- 
cussing evaluation resulted 



LsmhIiiq EK|iiii'lfmo0 N-- 
FtoquKed 

A p«ir wMi «vhom you can conduct a dsbalB for the 
purpose of assessing your oral communing aktts. 
Vkieotapeequ^3mef^tertaf3ino, rm k m i n g,ande^ 
uating your oni communication sfcHts . ff videotape 
equ ipm e nt i » n e t atai l a biu, yuu m a y ask ft peer or 
your reeoume person to otMervs ttie debate and 
evakiatd your oral communication sidtis. 



Omiculm' fmMrta^ (•.g., coufM ouMots, oourMS o( 
study, oompslsocy Hsts, ci^Ttculuni guictos) lo um in 
develop^ a pian for Impro^ students' oral coiTh 
muniattion sklls. 

RaquifBd 

An actual teaching sftus^on ^ which you can assist 
^udents m ki^Kovkig ttw^ oral communication shWs. 
A raaourca parson ^^asassyowcompa^^ 
si^big studei^ toi tonprovbig their orai oomnHjnica- 
0on skMS' 

GenMl InfcNinatlon 

For infonnatlon about lha general organization of aact^f 
partonnmKm^baaad taachar educirtion (PBTE) modirie, 
general procedures tor its usa, and terminotogy th^^ ia 
common to all the modi^M. see About Us^ the National 
Cei^s PBTE Modules on the ii^ide t>ack cover For 
mors ^vdepth intomiation on how to use tt)e modules in 
teacher/tr»ner education pro^Fams, you may wish to re- 
im to three related document; 

The Sudafn Oukfa to IMng Pmkxmanca-Baaad T^^achar 
B(HKaaon Mamta»^(i9^ffwitoh9i^ 
kiservics toacher8 6tfid occupitfiortsi trainsfs lo PBTE In 
eral and to the P0TE msleriato. 

The Ra9OiffC0 Paf9on Q^ikh to (Mnff Pa^fotmanca-BaBed 
T»acfm E<fucmk)n Mmmials can help pfospsdive fesouroe 
psfBons to guide and asgistpraservtoe and inssfvfcsl o a cti s ro 
and occop^iionid trains in the dsi«k)piT^ d 
teaching comp^snciM tNough ms of tf>9 PBTE modulos. H 
also indudes Ssts or irt the moduls compsienciM. a$ wM as 
a Hsting or (ha supptomsntary resources and Sie addresses 
where they can be ot)tainad. 

The Gukfa to tha Imp^lamef^MSon <^ P^fommKa*Ba$&</ 
Teac/MT I^A/ci^ is designed to help those who «^ 
' mtm ^ PBTE program. It contains i^iswers to knplementa' 
ton que§tk)n9. posfl^ solUions to pmblsnis. and aM^^ 
courws of ac0on. 



Learning Experience 



OVERVIEW 



. ActMty 



Optional 
Activity 

2 



Optional 
^Activity ^ 





After compleMng the requlfed reading, crttique the perfomiance of n\& teach- 
ers described In given case studies In sssfeting student m im&mUm their 
oral commurtcalion skRJs. 



wW be reading the Inlorniaflon sheet, Assisting Students In fi?MjfwimL_ 
Thar Oral CommurrfcalkHi SldllSrpp.^-^: — 



Mm may wish to read one or both of me following supplementary references- 
Anderson et al-, imgmted Skills Reinfy^cement, and/or Troyka and t^el- 
man, Jafc^g AcUon. 



Vbu may wish to Identify opportimltles to fi^en to and a^ess oral fsesenta- 
toons. >bu could dioose to wortt wHh peers, asse^ing an oral piesentsa^ 
and then con^Tartng yoir results. 



Vbu win be reacting the Case Studies, pp. ^-28, »ld crffiqi^ the pertor- 
mance of the teachers descrtoed. 



You will be evaluating your competency in critiquing the te^^h^'s perfor- 
mance in assisting students in Improvipg their oral com.nunic^}on skills by 
comparing your completed critiques with the Model CDtkMes, pp. 29-32 
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Activity ^ 



For information on ttw basic efements of oral coawnunication and strategies 
you can use in helping students improve ttieir oral communication skills, read 
the following* infonrratiort sheet. 



ASSISTING STUDENTS IN IMPRdVING THEIR 
ORAL COMMUNICATION SKILLS 



Oral communication is a basi^; sJ^ill, centra. .0 hu- 
man interaction, tt is as basic a sidll as reading and 
writing. In fact, most pec^jle— including stiKtentS— 
spend the majority of their communicatioh time 
speaking andJstCTjinfl,jalbfiiJttao re ad ing and wr it^ 



-fflg— 

Most individuals need communteation sk»lls to 
SL'cceed in their careers and in -their personal lives. 
On the job. effective communrcation is In^xKtant to 
workers and emptoyers alike. For an emptoyer. ttw 
success of the business often depends on ttie ability 
of workers to communk»te with customers, peers, 
and or supervisors. 

CommunkJatkjn is equally important to workers. 
In many occupatkjns (e.g.. recepttonist. telephone 
operator, or salesperson), effective oral commu^ 
catk)n skills are a prerequisite for entry into the oc- 
cupation. 




Effective ora( commurHcatk)n skills are also usu- 
ally s prerequtf/ite<for advancement in the occupa- 
Iky), for ensi^^3ie, m order, to be (Komoted to 
rnkldte^ or tdg^tevetrnaoageinen^^ 
-^nyi^pmzatton, workers need to "have highly d©- 
vek>i^ oral conmiunicatkHi skills. 

Many instructors acknowledge that communk^- 
tton skills are.^nportant to persofW) and career suc- 
cess and. as such, shpuid be part of the occMpa- 
ttonat cuniculutn. Thus, in some servk» arros such 
as marketing and distributive educatkxi. instructorr 
traditkx«Hy have taught students how to comnrnmi- 
cate effec^vety as part of tt^r vocatk)nal training. 
Likewise, the devatopment of students' communi- 
catk)n skills is often an integral part of vocatk)nal 
stiKfent orgarHzatk>n activities. 

In fact, the need to f^p stiKJents improve thd||^ 
oral communication skills is not confined to a few 
selected sendee areas. All students in all spedal- 
t»s can bef>efit from receiving assistance in improv- 
ing their oral conmiunk^tk>n skills. 

There is considered evid&iKe that helping stu- 
dents improve their oral communfcatton skills can 
be accompil^ied in relatively simple ways. Current 
research suggests ttiat students may have comtnu- 
ntoatkxi pi ob te n is because they have-ootdevatoped 
a repertoire of approf)riate communk:atk>n re- 
spor^es. In (Hher words, students may fail to com- 
mumcate effectivety simply because they don't 
know what to say in a given situatk>n. 

Therefore, you can help students devetop oral 
skills by teaching tf>em the kinds of oral responses 
tf>ey wiN need for specifw situatk>ns on the job. As 
an expert practitNTr^ in your area, you shouM be 
knowiedgeabte about (1) the types of situatk)n8 in 
whk^ ywr studfifrts will need to express them- 
selN^ orany and (2) tfie responses that are most 
appropriate. 
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Ydw Role 

As a vocational-technical teacher, yvu may serve 
in many roles and capacities. Vbo counsel, you su- 
pervise, and you evaluate. However, your primary 
role is to help your students acquire technnical 
knowledge arid develop technical skills. Yourlriain 
tool for Going so is communication in all its forms- 
listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 

Just as you rely heavily on communicatk)n to per- 
form your task (that of instruction), students prepar- 
ing to enter the world of work need communication 
skills to pertomi theif jobs— t»w as students, and 
later, as workers. As you teach the specific technical 
skills needed in your ^rvice area, you also need to 
be sure that your students will be able to communi- 
cate with employers, customers, or co-workers on 
the job. 

You may be thinking that you barely have enough 
time to teach the technical ski Us of the occupation. 
How, you may wonder, are you also going to find 
time to teach oral communk^tion skills? 



The answer is that you are not expected to pro- 
vide students wttti ln-<Jepth instructkjn in classes de- 
voted entirely to oral communication skills. But you 
will find many o(;HX)rtunities to integrate oral com- 
municatton in8tructk>n into your technical instruc- 
tion, o 

For example, while students are leartiing welding 
or hortrculture skills, they^ican also be learning the 
oral oommun«atton skills they will need on the job. 
If yoy regard your program content as providing the 
context in which oral communicatk)n instruction 
takes place, then working on oral communication 
skills jivill be an integral and relevant part of your 
""TJassrodni iKrtiviTles. -- . _. 

To assist students successfully in improving their 
oral communteation skills, you will first need to 
uncferstand what is involved In oml communi- 
cation. 

Second, you need to assets your own oral 
communication siciiis to be sure that you can both 
serve as a, model of proper communication and 
teach the needed skills. Vbur assessment should in- 
volve measunng your present level of skills against 
a set of communication skills known to be neces- 
sary for your occupational specialty 

Third, you need to assess students' oral com- 
munication 3l(iiis. Vtou need to tailor your instruc- 
tion not only to the communication skills required in 
the occupatk)n but also to students' present levels 
of proficiency in those skills. Clearly you must first 
determine what those proficiency levels are before 
you can plan how to improve them. 

Fourth, you need to create an appropriate en- 
vironment in which to facilitate learning and effect 
changes in students oral communication patterns 
As part of this environment, you will need to be sen- 
sitive, motivating, and accepting of individual differ- 
' ences. 

Finally you need to use appropriate instruc- 
tional techniques for improving students or a< com- 
munication skills. The techniques you use will de- 
pend on the specific skills your students need, their 
present proficiency leveis, an*, their learning styles 
and needs. 

Let's look at each of these five ele- .lents in greater 
detai! 



IjNrKlerstanding Oral Communication SIdlis 




There are three major asf>ects of c»«i OKnmuni- 
cation: speaking. listenirKj, and nonvertml behavior. 
Effective ^al cojfnmunication requires txMh the 
speaker aind the tistener to be actively involved in 
the event, bfteh in the process of commurMcating, 
people switch roles, sometimes twng the speaker 
and sometimes being a listener. Thus, one needs to 
be both a good speaker and a good listener for ef- 
fective oral communication to occur 

In addition, both tfie speaker and the listener en- 
gage in nonverbal behavwr— gestures, facial ex- 
pressk>ns. posture, and so on. The speaker's non- 
verbal betiavk>r provides clues about the degree of 
his or her self-confklence. sincerity, and interest in 
the topic. The listener's n<^verbal behavk>r indi- 
cates his or her \eve\ of interest, understanding, and 
attention to what is being said. 

Speaking 

speech serves many »jnctk>ns. People use 
speech to provide infonnatk)n. to give instructions, 
to influence others, to get a point across, and so on. 
They also use speech to fulfill job obligatkHis, such 
as talking to supervisors, custonwrs. or co-workers. 

To determine whether a partkuilar message is 
likely to arrive intact, it is important to examine both 
the substance of the mess^^e and the nuuHHK in 
whtch the message is delivered. These two aspects 
of speech overlap, of course, and affect each other 

For example, if what Jason says is inaccurate or 
illogical. It won't matter how eloquent he is in ex- 
pressing his thoughts. On the other hand, if Angela's 



message is wsll thought out and k)gical but her pro- 
nunciation is uninielligible, her listeners still won't 
get ttie message. And if Fran's message is soutkI 
and hisemmc^atk>n is fiawtess but he talks over the 
audience's hnads, he wilt be an ineffective speaker. 

Let^ take a kx>k at some of the efements of 
speaking you ¥vill need to c(mskter in helping stu- 
dents to improve ttieir oral commumcatk>n skills. 

AcctN«cy. ThQ^content of the message— the in- 
fomiatk)n ^ven— must be con'ect. Are the facts ac- 
curate and up-to-date? Is the right terminotogy 
tjein g u s ed?Co < nmu nk :a t i< ^ a uK fe sage may t)e dif-' 
fkxilt if the most appropriate words or phrases are 
not used. 

Another a^^ect of being accurate is to provkle m- 
fomiatk)n \hax is free of bias or prejudk^. In ex- 
pressing a personal (^nk>n, for examfiNe, it is Im- 
portant for the speaker to explain beforehand that 
wtiat he or she is about to say is a personal opink>n 
and not a statement of fact. 

C<Hn|N«ten«8S. Another important aspect to con- 
sider Is completeness— whether statements or 
questk)ns express complete thoughts so tfiat there 
is no doubt in the listeners' minds atx>ut what is in- 
tended. Are the listeners given tfie wtiole pk:ture — 
erwugh so that they can really uncterstand? 

Are all sentences finished? Some people, for ex- 
ample, have ?. habit of starting a new sentence be- 
fore tfrey've fir.iihed the prevkjus one. Or they stop 
in the mkklle of wfiat ttiey are saying lo interject a 
comment or anecdote arid ttien never finish what 
ttiey were saying originally. 

An audience cannot read the speaker's mind, so 
the speaker needs to express him herself in com- 
plete thoughts. Being ccwnplete means organizing 
one's th<x.^hts carefully beforefiand and an^anging 
one's facts and ideas in a k>gk:al, coher&nt se- 
quence. 

Organizati€>n. How people organize and se- 
quence their ttroughts depends on what they have 
to say If they are telling a story, they might use time 
sequence to an-ange ttieir facts logk:ally Thus, 
someone might say, "At five-thirty, Tom arrived at tfie 
plant. He spent one hour checkir^ the equipment to' 
make sure it was in working order before tfie rest of 
the workers arrived at seven." 

Time sequence is also appropriate when describ- 
ing a procedure, sudi as t)aking a cake. A logical, 
step-biy-step order could be used (e.g., obtaining a 
suitable recipe, kx^ating the required ingredients, 
reading and following the directions carefully, and so 
on). 
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in other instances, logic and supporting argu- 

• ments can be used to get a pwrt of view aaoss. 
First a point of view must be selected. That is. a 
decision must be made to agree or disagree with the 
argument. Then specific facts or details must be 
provided to support the point of view — airanged, 
pertiaps, in order of importance. 

Specificity. Being specific involves avoiding use 
of vague or general terms that may be misinter- 
preted by the listeners. One way to check the \eve\ 
of specificity of a statement is to test it using' the live 
Ws'—who, what, wtien, where, and why 



ensure thai the message is received by the intended 
audience af\6 that its content is unrmstakat^e; ~ 

Being specific also applies to making sweeping 
statements hr generalizations that are not sup- 
ported by facts. For example, it is wise to avokl 
using such phrases as everybody knows or all citi- 
zens nowadays. Such phrases intmduce general- 
izations that are rarely true. 

Appropriateness. For a message to be received 
intact, it must also be appropriate for the intended 
audience. For ex£^ie. the listener must t>e able to 
understand ttie vocabulary used. If the listener is not 
familiar with a particular word, the message can be 
. lost unless ttie word is defined or another^ord! with 
jvhich ttie flstener Is famiHaf: is QsefflnsTead 

Similarly the le>^ of language used should be ap- 
propriate for the audience. What is approoriate de- 
pends to some extent on the situation and the au- 
dience. In addressing a prospective employer, tor 
example, an' individual will probably choose sopie- 
what different words— perhaps mofe formal— then 
when talking to friends. 



For example, consider the statement, "Nobody 
ever tums off the machines around here' Using the 
Ihfe.Ws." it is clear that th e statement is- singularty " 
vague. Who? IViobody. VWien? Ever. Where? Around 
here. Why? No Indication. Only the "what" is dear: 
machines are not turned off. 

A moi-e specific way of expressing the same 
ttKHij^ht would be to say. "Tea Marie, arKl Pete, you 
did not turn off your machines before going out on 
break." By being more specific, the speaker helps to 





Conciseness* Another important speaking skill is 
bping concise— that is. brief and to the point. 
Speech that is full of unnecessarily long or detailed 
explanations is likely to bore the listeners ^ed Ns- 
teners usually stop listening. Consider, for example, 
the following long-wintled statement: 

We are wondering whether sufffcient time has 
elapsed so that you are at the present juncture in 
a position to indicate to us whether or not favor- 
^ able action has been takert concerning our re- 
quest for more machines for the welding shop 

Effective speakers get directly to the point— they 
give only the essential information. The essence 
of the previous statement, for example, could De ex- 
pressed more simply and in fewer words, as follows; 

Are you now able to act on our request for mdre 
machines for the welding shop? 

Speech can also seem wordy and imprecise if 
presented in a roundabout way To avoid this, it is 
important to be direct and express thoughts simply 
For example, instead of saying, * it is thought that* or 
such an event would lead one to believe.' one can 
simply say I think 

One way to cut down unnecessary verbiage is to 
replace long phrases with shorter phrases that 
mean the same thing. For example: 



in view of the tact that 
Jos- Jhe -puf t)f " 
along the lines of 
in the event that 
despite the fact that 



since, because 
for to ' 
like 
if 

although 



Very often, roundabout expresskKis are used t>y 
people wtx) are trying to avoid commrttiag them- 
selves to a point of view. Good speakers are never 
afrakl to make a comTiitment. They simply ensure 
that they have facts or specific details to support 
t^e^r opinions. In fact, by speaking directly and 
clearty, they generally succeed in getting their mes- 
sages across more effectively 

Correct grammiir, Conect grammar— like a tkly 
shop—may be taken for granted and go unnoticed 
But poor grammar—like a cluttered, unsafe work 
area— can stk^k out like a sore thumb 

When poor grammar is used, ttie message re- 
. ceiyed may be ctear (s^rpbab^ not the 

message the speaker wished to send "A few in- 
stances of "he don't' or >e ain t'' can jangle listen- 
ers' ears enough to make them doubt the speaker s 
. credibility For a speaker who is trying to sway an 
audience, secure a job, <^tain a promotion, or the 
like, this can be fatal. 

Pronunciation. Con^ect pronunciation is another 
important part of effective speaking. A speaker who 
runs sounds together or omits sounds or syllables is 
generally hard to understand For example: 

Wham Igonnado nexsairdy? Otidunnp— probly 
jusidahome asuzhel. 

Would a listener know that meant: "What am I 
going to, do next Saturday? Oh I don't know— prob- 
ably jUSt sit at home as usuar?'^peech that sounds 
like ^ifs is not only hard to understand but generally 
makes a poor impression on the listeners as well. 
Good speakers speak slowly, separate their words, 
and pronounce all the syllables as naturally as they 
can. 

Another common pronunciation problem is that of 
giving Vowels and consonants the wrong sound. For 
example' a speaker may have a tendency to say 
git instead of get' or "dese' rather than Ihese.^ 
This kind of pronunciation may be acceptable m 
. ve^ informal settings However, to make a good im- 
pression, effective speakers strive for correct pro- . 
nunciation. 

Practice is crucial to improving pronunciation hab- 
its. The aim is not to sound overly precise or artifi- 
cial It IS equally annoying to listen to a speaker who 
gives eaph syllable an exaggerated pronunciation. 

Good speakers have pronuhciatipn habits that are 
i^erther sloppy nor stilted They have adopted ac- 
ceptable standard speech For example, anchor 
persons for local or network news broadcasts are 
generally considered- to be models oi acceptable 
pronunciation. 
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PtH«9ing. Phrasing is very important in getting 
the meaning across to Kstdners. Effective speakers, 
wtK) use correct phrasing, do a few simple things. 
They pause **hen they have completed a thought. 
They raise and lower their vok:es at afH>fOpriate in- 
tervats. And they stress important points tjy speak- 
ing more distinctly and stoWiy. 

A spec^ter does not cNstinguish between 
thoughts while speaking may end up with somettiing 
like the foltowing: 

Then Iwentintomydassbutlhadforgottenmy 
lessonplan$andlwentt)acktogetthembutl 
sawTomrememt>erTomhetaughtthe 
eighthgradeclasslastyear. 

Without appropriate pauses or changes in pitch and 
tone, words can tose much of their rrwaning for the 
listener. 

PHcti.The pitch of a speaker's vok^e also influ- 
ences tfie impact he or she has on listeners, as well 
as ttie image they have of the speaker. Admittedly, 
it Is diffkxjit to change the natural vowe jwtch. How- 
ever, it is important to be aware of how vok^e pitch 
may affect others. 

For example, a person with a high-pitched vok» 
may sound excitable, or nervous, or unsure of him/ 
herself. Such peop'r* i^a^ often improve ttwir speak- 
ing effectiveness b> speaking rrwre sk>wty. as well 
as lowering their vok^ a little. 

Similarly, someone with a very deep votee may 
seem to be mumbling, because it is difficult to distin- 
guish the sounds being made. These people need 
to try to enunciate as clearfy as possible wtren they 
speak, consckxisly raising and k)wering their vorces 
to avokl producing a monotone. 

Finally, some people speak too toudly or too softly 
Listeners must be able to hear what is being sakl 
witfxKit having to strain to 40 so. At ttie same ti^e. 
ttiere is no need to speak to someorw 1 foot away 
as if he or she were standing 50 feet away Volume 
of speech must be adjusted toufit ttie needs of the 
situatk)n and tl^ audi^K^. 

Nonverbal Behavior 

Another aspect of. oral communk:atk)n that can 
greatly affect a pefsori's success in communicating 
with others is nonvert)al behavkw. Nonverbal behav- 
ior encompasses all tfie way3, besides words, that 
messages ere sent. It indud^ some of the ways we > 
have already discussed, such as pitch and 'Miras- 
ing — sometimes called pardlanguage. 

Nonvert>al behavk>r also includes body lan- 
guage — facial expressk)ns, posture, and gestures. 




fskxkling one's head in agreement, yawning, frown- 
ing, and smiling are ail nonverbal devwes that can 
communk^ate a messi^. Body language can com- 
munteate ^uch n^ssages as interest, enthusiasm 
or self-conticterKe. 

Experts have suggested that if there is a discrep- 
ancy between a speaker's verbal and nonverbal be- 
havwr. the listener is apt to respond to the nonverbal 
behavior. It is. therefore, very important that a 
speaker's nonveri&al and verbal messages be con- 
sistent. 

To create d positive impression on listeners, a 
speaker's nonverb;^l and vert»al skills must tooth be 
effective. Consequently, good speakers assess the 
nonvertjal aspects of oral communication jusf as 
carefully as they examine the words or grammar 
they use. 

Good speakers maintain eye contact with listen 
ers. They maintain a relaxed and comfortable pos- 
ture. They focus attentwn without making distracting 
gestures or motkwis. such as shuffling or fidgeting 
They use gestures to emphasize or illustrate what 
they are sayirwj. Sometimes, for example, they may 
point a finger, make a sweeping motion*" with their 
amis, or touch sorneone to clarify a point. 

Effective speakers also avokJ defensive or intimi- 
dating gestures, such as staring fixedly (or folding 
their a'^^s across their chests). Rather, they suggest 
a frieridly yet courteous attitude toward others by 
maintaining eye contact, smiling, nodding, or using 
other appropriate gestures. 



Listening 

You may recall that, for communicatfon to be ef- 
fective, both listeoer and speaker must be activefy 
involved in the event. Active listening is important, 
because it is through this two-way interaction that 
the speaker knows whether the listener has re- 
ceived and understood the message that was sent. 

Active listening involves four elements: paying 
careful attention to the speaker responding actively 
in the listening role, being sensitive to the speaker 
as a person, and being open^inded and fair 

Paying attention. In order to truly pay attention, 
the listener must concentrate on the speaker and on 
^what IS being said. A good listener does not day* 
dream or prepare a response while the speaker is 
talking. 

A person who listens with only "hal^an ear"— 
while also watching or listening to something else 
going on in the room —gives the impression that he 
or she is not very interested in what the speaker is 
saying. Furthermore, by listening only superficially, 
that person is in danger of missing the real message 
the speaker is trying to get across. 

Responding actively. Learning to be an active 
listener involves responding to the speaker both ver- 
bally and nonverbalty. Active listeners nod or shake 
their heads at appropriate points or ask the speaker 
to clarify points they did not understand. 

Like good speakers, good listeners maintain eye 
contact. They avoid turning their backs to the 
speaker They stand as close to the speaker as pos- 
Sible without appearinri torf aggf^fifi iv r F i nal l y thr - y 



maintain a relaxed posture and avoid making dts- 
tracting mctk)n$ or gestures, such as shuffling their 
feet, nervously pulling at their hair, or biting ttieir 
nails. 

Being sensitive. Some peopte transmit an atti- 
tude of "convince me that I shouW listen to you." 
Good listeners, hovmver are receptive listeners. 
TtTey convey—verbally and nonverbally—that they 
are interested both in the message being sent and 
in the sender of that message. They gain the confi- 
dence, trust, and respect of the speaker by com- 
munk^ating that they are actively and sympatheti- 
cally listening. 

Being op^n-minded. Bias is a major barrier to 
effective listening. If a person approaches a speaker 
from a biased point of view, he or she may tend to 
slant what is said or to react iltogtcally. Taking a 
biased or prejudiced point of view can also cause 
the listener to pay selective attention to what is said. 
That is. the listener may hear only what he or she 
wants to hear and may miss or misinterpret valuable 
informaiion. 

Bias can relate not only to the substance of what 
is sakj but also to the speaker as a person. For ex- 
ample, a listener may havc; a biased attitude about 
a speaker's style of dress, age. sex. race, or ethnic 
background. 

It is true that personal biases are diffk:ult to erase. 
However, bias impairs the listeners ability to receive 
and evaluate the inform ation bejng comnm oicatedr 
Thin g o fld l i itrnrri tr y i n P tf^ /r; oprn (i^i thry can. 
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A88essin|| Your Own Skills 



As a vocational-technical instructor, you rwed to 
set ao example— to serve as a rote model— of ap- 
propriate oral communication skills. Vtou constantly 
send messages to your students. \bu not only in- 
struct them in technical content, tnit you also send 
them messc^es about acceptable communication 
patterns. 

Some experts suggest ttiat a teacher's own oral 
communication may be the most Important influ- 
ence he or she has on students. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the following statements: 

• Joe, that worksheet you did for me is full of mis- 
takes, as usual. Why can't you pay more atten- 
tk)n in class so you coukl get it right for a 
change? 

• >tou did a pretty good worksheet for me. Joe. 
tKit it dkl have a few mistakes. Why don't we 
get together for a few minutes and work on 
some of the problems you seem to be having? 

The tone of the first statement is derogatory and 
likely to humiliate the student and put him on the 
defensive. The second, on the other hand, is con- 
structive, helpful, and encouraging. To be an effec- 
tive role model, you need to practrce what you 
I preach. Vbu need to show students the same cour- 
tesy and conskJeration in your oral communicatk)n 
that you expect them to display on the job. ^ 

In addition, you need to serve as a role nKxlel of 
correct and appropriate speech. If your own speech 
is sloppy, if it is of bwer quality than will be expected 
of your students on the jotj^ttien you will not be a 
very effective role model, teaching by example is 
not just one effective approach to improving stu- 
dents' oral communicatk)n skills, it is probably the 
most effective one. 

How can you detenriine whetfier you can set a 
good example? One very effective way is to assess 
your oral communicatk)n skills—your speaking 
skills, listening, skills, and nonvertJal behavk)r— as 
objectively as you can. 

This assossment process iiiight seem somewhat 
intimklating to you. However, you should not feel 
threatened by the possibility of discovering that you 
may have some weaknesses in oral comhiunk^tlon. 
Weaknesses, otk^ uncover?d, can be corrected. 
Furthermore, remember that you can conduct your 
assessment privately. Even If you ask colleagues to 
assist you. the results can be kept confklential. 

An addittonal ben efit of assessment «s thf^f thff 
4. may maku you more sensitive to the fears 
your students may have about their (»mmunk^tion 
skills. 



There are a numt>er of technkjues you can use to 
assess your oral communication skills. One tech- 
nk^ue'— whk:h is economrcal in terms of time, effort, 
and money—is to make an audiotape. Vbu could, 
for exan^. record yourself telling a story or pre- 
senting one of your lessons to an imaginary audi- 
ence. 

Vbu can then replay the tape as often as neces- 
sary to make your assessment. By listening to the 
audk)tape. you can easily assess such speech ele- 
ments as pitch and phrasing. Is your voice pitched 
at a pleasant level— neither too high or too low? Do 
you pause at approphate times, or do you pause too 
much and too tong. with great "ers" and "uhs" break- 
ing up the continuity of your presentation? 

Perhaps you have heard your voce on tape tie- 
fore. If not, most people find that they never realized 
exactly how they sound. 

Vbu can also try to assess other speech elements, 
accuracy, completeness, organization, specificity, 
appropriateness, conciseness, correctgrammar. pro- 
nunciatkjn, and compteteness. But self-assess- 
ment has Its limitatkWTS. If your speaking skills are 
weak, you may not recognize it. 

You may sound perfectly okay to you—which is 
why you speak that way In the first place. If you 
kf^w that your grammar and pronunciatk)n were in- 
correct, you'd have con-ected them long ago You 
may listen and hear a well-organized and concise 
presentation, geared at the right level—and you 
may be wrong. 
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Thus, it is usuaHy best to seek a second opinioo— 
or mom. \t)u can enttst the help of a speech instniC" 
tor or a coHeague or frtend who is an effecttve 
speake>. This person canlisten to your pefformancQ 
and giNe you an assessment on the spot. 

To assess your nonvetlial behavior fKl6ve lis- 
tening sidlls, aucNotape dearly is not the be^ de- 
vice. Mm can assess your own nonveitMi behavior 
to a certain extent by niaking a presentation in front 
of a minor. 

A more effective, but less private, technique is to 
ask an ob^tver to assess your performance in 
making a presentatkm to a group (^ students. Or 
you cam make a presentatk>n to peers and ask them 
to evaluate your oral comnwnkx^ skMs. Or you 
can vklecHape one or more of your lesson presen- 
tations for assessment at a 1^ time. 

If you vkteotape a pres^atkMi, you cart then piay 
back the tape so that you can self-assess or get 
feedback from others conc^r^ ttie adequacy of 
your oral commumcatk>n ^Hs (e.g., Dkl you krK)w 
that you twisted your ring when you spoke? Did you 
know that you never k)ok directiy at ^udents when 
thoy talk?). 

All three aspects of oral communication— speak- 
ing, listening, and nonverbal befiavk)r~can be eval- 
uated using a vkieot£^ in whk:h you interact with 
students. 

Assessment, of course, Is only the first step. Once 
you are sure that you have an objective assess- 
ment of your oral comm .ncatkxi skills, the next 
step is to take whatever measures are necessary to 
remedy any identified weaknesses. 

If, for example, you find that your pronundatwn is 
less than perfect, you coukJ tape a segment of tne 
evening news on one tape, transcribe it, and then 
tape your reading of the sarpe material on a s^- 
rate tape. By comparing the two readings, you 
siKxild be able to hear the differences. >tHJ can then 
practk:» until your pnniunciation Is more rraarty like 
that of the "standard." 



If grammar IS ihe problem, a basic grammar book 
is a good piace to start. Any English teacher would ^ 
probably be happy to suggest a text you coukf use. 

Other Identified weidmesses, such as poor orga- 
nizatton, may indteate tttat you need to plan your 
oral presentatk>ns more ct^tsfuHy— or think before 
you speak, ff, on the other hand, phrastng and pitch 
are ttie problem, practice is bidk;ated. Again, using 
an onfinary ti^ reoofder, you c&n do a grestt deal 
to secure ttie kind of practtee that can help you im- 
prove your orsi communteation skiHs. 

Remember, as a vocatk>naMechnN:al instructor, 
oral oommunk^atton skiNs are critical to your instruc- 
tional effectiveness. However, what we are Con- 
cerned aixxA in ttiis module is the oral comnumtea- 
tion skiRs of your students. And what is important 
in ttiat negaid is the toNow^: you cannot expect to 
improve students' skills if your own are in need of 
HTiprovemerrt. 

As mentioned prsvfcxisly, you wW not be expected 
to pfOvkJe Intensivo remocBatkxi for students whose 
oral comnHirrtcafkMi ski0s are wefMt. Irratead, you will 
be incorporating skW improvement wittHn the voca- 
tional-techr^cal currk^uktm. 

Pertiaps ttie most effective tool you have, ttiere- 
tore, is "your example. K your oral communcation 
skills are good, ttie HkeHhood is ttiat students wiR 
(1) foltow your example, and (2) recognize ttiat, in- 
deed, such skills are important in ttie occupation' 
you r^xesent. 

As you condiK^t your assessn^ proceckires, 
you will prObiErisly find it he^}ful to use an oral corn- 
muTHcaton ctwckftst to fbci» your attention—and 
ttiat of any ottier assessors— on ttie critical areas to 
be tm^sssed. A c^iecktet also (novkJes a |:riace for 
ttie diagnose to be recorded. This helps to make 
ttie process as objective as poss^. \bu can use a 
(^leckHst Hke ttiat presented in sample 1 , or )^ can 
devefop one of your own. 
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SAMPLE 1 

ORAL COMMUNICATION CHECKLIST 



DJr^tlofns'i Race a ch^ (y^) In l^e YES or NO box next to each itein to 

ifvlicate whether or not the person b^r^ evafuated mee^ criterion for *^ 
good oral communication. If an Item is not afpJicabte, place a ch^ck In the 

N/Abox. Date 



In speaking, tTia |»r$on liefng ml uatesf: 

1 . pr^n^ Infonrnatlon^at Is accurate, up-to-d^. and fr^ of bias 



2. uses complete sentences 

3. finishes one ttioc^ before starting another 

4. avoids strayli^ from th^ main point or (g--es§lrtg 

5. presents facts and ideas coherently ami In a (ogteai sequence 

6. avoids u^ of v£^ie lai^ua^ or s^^r^ s^ments 

7. uses appropriate, oonect vocabulary and exptato new teniis . 



8. expresses Ideas dearly^ ^mply^ and erectly, using short manageabie ^ntance 
constructknra 



9. enundates deariy and avoids ninning words tbgeth^r MvMPng . . 

10. pronounces words con^ectiy and avoids exs^erated f^rordndaftm 

11. uses correct grammar .>......................*.-...... 

12. pauses in appenpristo ptaoss « 



13. controls his or her vdc^ so that K arKi fai^ appraiit^^ and emphas^ 
important polnls ,,..,,^.,^.,.,.„„.,y..^...,.... 

14 controlsfhepitchof hte or f^vok^e so ft i^ne^^ too nor loo tow 

15. controls the volume of f^ or heivoic8 salt Is neither loo kHfdrKH'^ 



1 6. uses nonveital behavtor i^^»oprii^tyi lnch«ftig: •■ 

' tr^rce^yf^^im nms0@& * , 

b. uslf^ p^alar^age (e.g., lone (rf vok^< inftectkm) thai wm m^Hsnt with 
the spoken m^sc^ 

c. using body languid 10 project an appropriate Ima^ (e.g.. entttusiasm, self- 
confidence) 

d. maintaining eye contact witfi listeners 
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Assessing Students' Skills 



'r, vouf Classes, you are likely to encounter stu- 
Ot'fMs With varying degrees of oral communication 
c ompetence Before you can begin to help them un- 
P'ove their oral cofnmunicatfon skills, you need to 
determine tfieir present levels of proficiency Tfien 
vou will tie better able to determine the type and 
ann)unt of assistance your students need 

As a vocational-technicai instructor, you should 
KfH^w Uoo} reviewing occupational analyses and 
fM)m your own experience exactly what oral com^ 
mjnication skills students will need to enter and 
sjr(:(MHl if^ the occupation for which they are train- 
'^n You should also be aware of each students ca- 
'tH" aspirations 

i* :s 10 ^elation to these two sets of information - 
..iir)at!nnai reqiiirements and career goals that 
'^no(i to ass(?ss students oral communication 
. ^. That IS what oral skills does, iho ^sUxl04>? nave 
'''■.i\l{y^ to what he or she needs''^ 

voij' assessment should focus on the same three 
au>ns vou addressed m assessing your own oral 
'.i;mmunif:ation skiiIs speaking, listening, and non- 
vf^-ha behavior This need not be a difficult task if 
assessment tecfiniques you use ( 1 1 are practical 
o *r..r^is r)f t,ryip ^^f-K^j ^>Qc^( (2) allow you to closelv 
nif r.ntK d aspe^Ms of o^d' communication 



For example, to assess speaking skills you can 
ask students to give short talks. These could be 
talks related to the course content, which are pre- 
sented to the whole class Or students could make 
their presentations to you on a one'to<yne basis, 
while other students are completing an assignment. 
They could discuss a familiar topic for five min- 
utes perhaps their reasons for enrolling in your 
program A short talk on a familiar subject is easy to 
prepare, and students usually feel more at ease 
talking on a subject they know well. 

You could also devise role-playing situations or 

simulations relevant to your vocational-technical 
area Such situations caii be used to assess stu- 
dents' oral communication skills in all three areas. 
For example, you could ask students to assume that 
they are talking on the phone to a prospective cus- 
tpn.ier or talking la their pi>supefV4sef about ai:>r<yb- 
iem in tfu. department. 

fn addition, ooservation is an appropriate tech- 
nique for assessing body language and listening 
SKMis You need not interrupt your regular program 
activities to observe students communicating with 
you or witfi each other 
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Whatjwr strategy you use for assessing stu- 
dents' pit^iciency ieve(s, you will need spectfk: cri- 
teria refated to the occupational requirements and 
tt^ students' drosen career goals. And you will 
need a means of recording r ? results. A checklist 
like the one you used to assess ytHir own skills (see 
sample i) can be adapted for use with students. 

Then, as students make oral pre8entatk)ns, you 
can use copies of ttie checklist to assess each stu- 
dent's performance. Or. during a presentatk>n, you 



m^t assess only those aspects that must tie ob- 
MTVMi (e.g., listening sKiWs. nonvert>ai tjehavior). 
By also audk)taping the presentation, you could 
then evaluate the speaking skills more carefully at a 
later time. 

Or you coukJ vibeotape each presentatkHi for 
later review and assessment. Taping,has the advan- 
tage of alkMving you to replay tt>e tSipe as often as 
needed to make accurate and olQjective judgrrtents. 



Creating an Appropriate Environment 



Students are more likely to improve their oral 
communication skills If there is a supportive atmo- 
sphere—one of openness and tryst. To grow and 
improve, students need to feel accepted and free to 
express'themselws orally without fear of rkftcule or 
destructive criticism. 

There are three main elements involved in creat- 
ing a learning environment that Is conducive to the 
improvement of oral communk^atkm skills: being 
sensitive, motivating students, and accommodating 
individual differences. 

Being Sensitive 

Some students may feel threatened by your at- 
tempts to get them to speak more clearly, use cor- 
rect grammar, or use less slang or Itller" language 
("like . . . you know"). Some may resent youi efforts 
to change what they may consider to be an essen- 
tial part of their behavior— of who they are. 

Or students may be anxious for other reasons. 
Perhaps they fear that their peers or family might 
ridrcule them if they acquire a new manner of 
speech. They may even be afraid that they'll never 
be able to improve their speech— they may tie 
afrakl of failure. ^ 

To minimize students'^ anxieties, you should en- 
sure that you correct tt>e betiavlor rather than. crlti . 
icize the student. You sRoukf also be consistent in 
your treatment. If you correct one'^sludent, don't let 
similar errors sikle in another student. Similarly, you 
should praise correct tisage as well as correct im- 
proper usage. If you maintain a balanced approach 
in these ways, students are less likely to resent youc 
efforts. 

There is often an added benefit -to using a sensi- 
tive approach. If you are understanding arKf patient ' 
with students, especially the less profkJient, you 
may t>e able ttf eliminate signs o* nervousness, ten- 
Sk>n. embarrassment, or antagonism that may mar 
students efforte at oral communicatien. 




You also need to fc>e sersitive to the interplay of 
l^sonalitles in ttie classroom or lab. Find out who 
the informal leaders are and identify shy or with- 
drawn students. >bu can then use class leaders to 
help influence (e.g.. through praise and support) 
those students who are hesitant atxait participating 
orally. 

Similarly, it is important to involve shy or with- 
. drawn stiKlents in class or lab activities. If you allow 
any- student to feel alienated, that student will be 
even less likely to succeed in improving his or her = 
oral communication skills. Ibu need to be sensitive- 
to indicatk)ns of boredom or interest, confidence or 
insecurity. 

By being aware of the human factors involved in 
your class or lab, you will be better able to provide 
the support students need to improve their oral com- 
muriication skills. By tjeing sensitive to classroom 
interaction and manipulating It skillfully, you can de- 
velop a relaxed, give-and-take atmosphere. Such 
an atmosphere is esse itiai to the improvement of 
oral communk:ation sk^l ;. 



Motivating Students 

It is very imfx>il&nt to mcognizs that each student 
is an individual with unique needs, goals, and abili- 
ties. What will Bwve fb motivate each stud^ 
also vary. 

«)On9 ttiirvg motivating many (if not mo^) voca- 
tional-technical student is the desire to be em- 
ployed in a particular occupational mea, Therefote, 
to motivate tt)ese students effectively, you need to 
recognize ttie ir/iportartce of retevance. The oral 
communication skills you want students to acquire 
must be releva nt to Iheir occupational needs. And 
students must 'jnderstand wliy— in terms of future 
employment success—ttiey need to Improve tfieir 
oral communication skills. 

For example, a home economk:s teacher may 
have students who wish to be fatnic ^)eciaHsts. An 
analysis of ttie occupation incKcates ttiat consMer- 
able prpfioerKy in oral commurticatioi is required. 
The work entails cornmunk;ating witii ci^ton^rs in 
a variety of situations: Imping customers select fab- 
ric and notions, giving ttiem information about fabric 
care. harKiling customer complaints, and so on. 

These oral communk^tion requirements shouU 
be included In the student performance objectives 
that the teacher devekjps. In ttiat way, botti te£K;her 
and students know, in advance, ttie type and extent 
of oral communication skill required in ttie spedfic 
job for which the students are trainir^. 

Similarly reinforcement plays a crucial role in 
encouraging students to adopt desired behavk>rs, 
skills, and attitudes. Students need to gain satisfac- 
tion from improving their oral opmmunicatkMi skills. 
And the achievement should be rewarded in some 
individually meaningful way. 

For example, some students perform well be- 
cause they like the instructor Or because they want 
to impress their friends in ttie class. Or txicause 
they want to please their parents. Or because it is 
important to their self-esteem to do well. To select 
appropriate reinforcement techniques (rewards), 
therefore, you mu^ know what interests and moti- 
vates individual students. 

One' method of learning more about your stu- 
dents interests, needs, values, and preferences is 
to administer an interest inventory, A very simple in- 
ventory is shown in sample 2. Counselors at your 
school or college may have ottier inventories that 
you can use. Or ttiey may have results on file of 
interest inventories your students have completed 
previously 

Once you are aware of students' indivktual pref- 
erences, you can reward them for achieving the de- 
sired goal with something ttiat ttiey value or need. 



For exampie, students witii stiiong leaderst^ needs 
couki be atknved to orgarAie a group debate or lead 
a panel discussion. Students witti strong social 
needs ooukJ be 9l.U3mdi to vM)rk as a gtxxip rattier 

Acconmiodatlfig IndlvidiMri Dfffenncot 

Stixlents ieam at dtfterent rates — son^e faster, 
some more stowty than others. Their present toveto , 
(rf sioll in onri communteiaion wW vary from indivk:(* 
ual to mdividual. They also have (ifforent l ewniiig 
stytes—different preferences concenning how ttiey 
toam best or most easily. Some sl^Jdents l^un rtx^ 
. effectively ,by listening, some by Viewing, some by 
touching, and so on. 

In acktition, wittiin any vocational-tecfwitcal ser- 
vk» area, students wHI have (SffemA camm gol|le. 
These varying goals will very i(ely in>^olve ttie need 
for efferent types or levete of oral convnunk:;ation 
skills. 

You need to respond to ttiese indivkktal differ- 
ences in^far as possible, if you are teachmg in an 
indivkJualized, competency-based program, ttiis 
shouM be a relatively easy task. Students will have 
individual ti'aining plans, and ttiey can work at their 
own pace on indivktual activities desigied to help 
ttiem improve their oral communteation skills. Such 
activities can be designed ^^edfk^lly with dach stu- 
dent's needs, interests, abilities, and career goals in 
mind. 

In a program ttiat uses pnmanty largo-group in- 
struction, ttiere are still opportunity for irtcKvkliiali- 
zatton. WittKXit indivkkmlizing activities, you can still 
indi'^ualize your expectatior^ — In a fair way As- 
sume students are making class presentatk)ns. for 
example. After each presentation, you wouW prob- 
ably provkje feecMtxack concerrNng ttie occupati(Mi- 
ally related content of tfie presentation. 

Later, ^hen, you couki meet indivkluaily with stu- 
dents to provkle ttiem vMth feedbadt conceming ttie 
quality of tf^ presentation in terms of th^r oral 
communicatk>n sIcJIfs. MHir f^'iedb^ at that point 
couM be specifically geared to how mtxrh progress 
each student has made based on wtiere he or she 
started arKi where he or sl^ needs or wants to go. 

"IT students need more help, youcan'sug^f ac- 
tivities that ttiey can con^Tlete, incHvk:tual|y to ^tcure 
ttie help ttiey need. These Vivifies shouk) be ssh 
lected witti learrwig style preferences in rrmsL'. Por 
example, students wtw Ieam rTK>st effe^dly 
ttirough ttie auditory channel may prefer a^fvilites 
involving audtotapes, role-playing, simulaticinSr jor 
films. t'^'' 
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SAMPLE 2 



NEEDS AND INTERESTS INVENTORY • 

DirectlcMis: For each pali of Hems In Part I, dw* (/) the (me that interests ^ nusre or ttiat you like better. 
Then answer the questtons* In Part II- 

Partl: 

1. Working with numtjsrs 4. Dealing with ttie piANJc 

Working with words CteaHng only wHh co-¥W}f1ters 

2. Workir^ in grojps 5. Selling 

Working atone Pun^iasing 

3 Wming ____ 6. Traveling _^ 

PulJiic speaking Offi(»work 



Part II: 

1 . List the things you like to cto for fun or pleasure when you're not In scfKX)!. 



2. Explain briefly the type of job you'd like to haw in five years. 
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Using Appropriate Instructional Techniqiies 




^ a vocational-technical teacher, it is not your re- 
[ sponsibility to develop units of instruction on oral 
\ajfnmunication. If you were to spend your time run- 
Viing prwiunciation drills and grarmnar lessons, you 
would have little tin^»e left for technical content. 

Rather, you should 8<»ek ways in which to improve 
students oral communication sKitls as pari of your 
regular vocatit^t-techr^ instruction. The tech- 
niques you use should be aimed at three maior 
goals for oral skills improvement: 

• ' icreasing students' awareness of tt>e role of 
w.al communication in their careers and per- 
sonal lives 

• Providing opportunities for students to practice 
and improve their oral skills 

• Making students more sensitive to the human 
elements of oral communk^ation 

Increasing Students' Awareness 

Devetoping students' awareness of what occurs 
during the communk:atk)n process can help them 
understand the relevance of oral communrcation to 
their careers and personal lives. Helping them 
understand what should happen during oral (X)m- 
munication may also help to motivate them to im- 
prove their oral communrcatton skills. 

Assume, for example, that you are teaching a unit 
in which oral communk::ation skills are very impor- 
tant (e.g., taking telephone messages, dealing with 
customers, explaining equipment needs to a farm- 
equipment supplier, soothing a patient). In that con- 
text, then, you can do two things. 

First, you can provide students with specifte ex- 
amples of how oral communication is used on the 
job Examples of situations in which good or bad 
oral communication affected an outcome can be 
very effective in showing the relevance and impor- 
tance of oral communication to the students' owp 
career goals 

From there, you can use those examples to briefly 
descrit)€ the process of oral communication. For ex- 
ample, you could explain that, during oral commu- 
nication, messages are sent, received, arid inter- 
preted The message receivjd from the sender 
(speaker) is interpreted by the receiver (listener) to 
obtain its meaning. Messages can be distorted be- 
cause of misinterpretation of meaning, incorrect 
pronunciation or grammar, lack of shared vocabu- 
lary, poor listening skills, or various other c'ommuni- 
cation problems 



Finally, you can involve students in analyzing the 
situatk>ns you presented as bad examples to deter- 
mine exactly how and where the communk»tk>n 
process br<^e down. They can, in iKfditk>n. analyze 
the good examples to determine what elements 
were present to make the communteatkm process 
work. By being involved in such an analysis, stu- 
dents can become more aware not only of ttie pro- 
cess but of its importance to them. 

ProvkJing Instruction 

A cognitive understanding of the nature, purpose, 
and importance of oral communk;atk)n is not suffi- 
cient in itself. Students also need to apply the prin- 
ciples they learn. With a little thought, you can kJen- 
tify many opportunities to improve students' oral 
communication skills as part of your regular instruc- 
tion. 

A vanety of techniques is available to you: having 
students make large- or small-group oral presenta- 
tions; involving students in role-plays. 8imulatk)ns, 
and real-life situations; and providing samples of ef- 
fective and ineffective oral communk:atk>n tech- 
niques. 

The results of the assessments you conducted 
initially will help to ensure that the instnjctional tech- 
niques you select are appropriate for the needs and 
' competency levels of the students. 
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Oral pnMMntiMons. Regardless of the occupa- 
tions they ¥mh to pursue, most students will benefrt 
from the experiofx^e of speaking before a group, 
either ifXJividually or as part of a panel There are 
many opportunities in every occupational program 
area for stadents to be involved in this way. 

For example a student who has special expertise 
in some technical skill can be asked to explain and 
demonstrate that skill to the class, or to a small 
group of class members^ Students who have com- 
pleted individual or small-group projects can share 
their expehences by making cwii presentatkms. Stu- 
dents can be asked to read different sources con- 
1 eming a single topte and then share their findir^s 
tt trough oral presentatk)ns. 

Oral presentations are also usually an integral 
piirt of the activities of vocationat student organiza- 
tirjns. Students chair meetings, report on wmmittee 
sctivities and in many other ways share informatkwi 
orally with the group. Helping students devetop ef- 
fective publk: speaking skills is a goal of many vo- 
catk)nal student organizatk>ns. Gaining such skills 
can help students devek)p confkfenc^ as well as the 
ability' to make clear, coherent, and cOfKise oral 




ProvkiKng these opportunities for practk^ is not 
sufficient, ho^iever. Stuc^its rmtst receive fee(fi)ack 
on their performance. Practice can t "make perfect" 
if students perform imperfectly and are left with the 
impressKMi that what they dkf was fine. In that case, 
they will probably continue to repeat their mis- 
takes—perhaps until poor performance t>ecomes a 
fimHly established hat)«t. 



Feedt>ack can be provKtod on a large-group basis 
if the skill is occupatioriaHy related. For example, if 
marketing and disthtxjtive education students are 
learning to make sales presentations, it would be 
natural to evaluate them on their oral communica- 
tion skills. Using a chedtlist of cnteria to be met in 
the sak^s presentatkm. students couW t>e evaluated 
both by the instructor and their peers. If the pre- 
sentatkms a^e audk>taped or videotaped, students 
can later review the tape ar^ evaluate their own per- 
fonnance as well. 

Feectoack can also be provided on an individual 
basis. Tnis is particularly appropriate, as mentioned 
earlwr. when the skill involved is not oral communi- 
catkm per se. For example, if a student is demon- 
strating a manipulative skill for the class, tfwn the 
feedback provkled in class shoukf relate to the qual- 
ity of ttie manipulative skill demonstration. Later, 
you coukj meet indivkjually with that student to dis- 
cuss the strengttTs of his or tier oral skills and to 
point out (or. better still, to help the student identify) 
any areas reeding improvement. 

Rolei>lay8, simulations, and real-life situa- 
tions. F^ole-plays, simulations, and real-life situa- 
tk>ns can provkle excellent opportunities for stu- 
dents to (wactwe oral skills—at ttie same time they 
are learning the technical skills of the occupation. 
C^fce management skills, customer relations, sales 
technkjues^ telephone skills, patient interaction, and 
similar skills covered in a variety of occupational 
programs can effectively Uught using these tech- 
nques. 

For example, students in a home economics 
class might be asked to participate in a role-playing 
situatk>n involving an alterations specialist and a 
customer with a specified problem. Students could 
be paired off and allowed five or ten minutes each 
to role-play in frdnt of the group. Group members 
coukJ evaluate the performance of each employee, 
pertiaps using a checklist, 

Folk}wing each role-play, the group could provide 
feecft^ack to tfte "alterations specialist concerning 
-the effwtiveness of his or her oral communication 
skills. For example, dkf the alterations specialist 
greet ttre customer appropriately, determine the na-' 
ture of tfie problem, explain to the customer what 
needed tc be ctone to correct the problem, explain 
fK)w much time tt^ job wouki take, determine the 
cost and inform the customer, and so on? 
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Furthermore, was the speciatfst poWe. consider- 
ate, syn^thettc. and pit^essionat? Did he or she 
present an image of competence, as well as sensi- 
tivit>'. to the customer? Did tf>e customer seem 
pleased with ttie way she or he was treated? 

Role-plays can also be used to let students ex- 
perience the difference between dealing with some- 
one with good si'.ills and someone with poor skills. 
For example, a student could be asked to role-play 
an angry customer with a legitimate complaint. The 
student could ther be asked to explain that com- 
plaint three times, as follows: 

• One© to a student role-playing an emptoyee 
who responds only by mumbling senteni frag- 
ments in a tow vorce 

• Once to a student role-playing an emptoyee 
who responcs to the customer's artger with an- 
ger 

• Once to a student role-playing an arttoulate em- 
ployee wtx) responds with sympathy patience, 
and unfailing courtesy 

At the end of this experience, the "customer" 
should have a much deeper urKlerstanding of the 
effects on the "receiver" of different oral commi^ni- 
cation approaches. By walking in ttw custonw's 
shoes, the student may begin to recognize ttie wis- 
dom of the GoWen Rule. He or she may be better 
able to see how essential good communrcatton 
.skills are to productive (and pleasant) human Inter- 
actions. 

Similarly, simulations are used in many areas to 
provide students with an opportunity to practice oc- 
cupational skills, this time in a close-to-real job set- 
ting. In secretarial skills programs, for example, stu- 
dents may work in a simulated offtoe situatton. Tfie 
lab IS set up to resemble an oiftoe and "secretaries- 
are expected to perform as they would in a real of- 
fice. 

Oral skills can be built into such a simulatkm ex- 
perience. In completing the "job assignment." stu- 
dents could be required to communicate with the 
boss, with co-workers, or with visitors to the office. 
Stuaents could also simulate making and answering 
phone calls (e.g., responding to requests for infor- 
mation, ordenng supplies, and so on). 

Again, for the practice experience to t>e a learning 
experience, feedback must be provided. For ex- 
ample, in answering the phone, did the "secretaries" 
identify themselves appropriately; keep all calls 
brief: and express themselves clearly completely 
and concisely'' If they needed to keep the caller on 
hold did they check back frequently to let the caller 
know that he or she had not been forgotten? 



Students can also be given opportunitfes to prac* 
tk?e using their oral comnKmdcation sttitts in rial Ilii 
situstiorai. For example, if you have to call the busi- 
ness offtoe to order supf^ies. you couto altow stu- 
dents to assist you in doing these tasks. If students 
are involved *n live work," as is often tfte case in 
such programs as auto mechanics and cosmetol- 
ogy, this provkles anottier opportunity for practice. 

It can also provkto students with a very real gauge 
of how effective their oral communk^cKi skills are, 
A stiKtent might perform ncely in a rt^playing or 
simulated situatk>n. Such situations can be some- 
what predictat>le arxi controlled ctnnpared to real 
life. But a student who mislea^Nt, confuses, or up- 
sets a real customer because of inadequate com- 
munk:atton skills is likely to get a much clearer 
sense of how in^xxtant ttiose skills can actually be! 




Samplec of effective and ineffective commu- 
nication. One way in whi<^peopleleamisi}y copy- 
ing. In ^fwal, for exampto, chikJren whose parents 
speak English correctly will also tend to speak cor- 
rectly—not because they teamed the rules, but be- 
cause tf^y are repeating what they have heard. 

Likewise, exposing students continually to mod- 
els of effective oral communicatton increases the 
likelihood ttiat tl^ will learn to communtoate effec- 
tively. Models can provkie students with an kieal to 
aim for. as well as a gauge against whtoh to mea- 
sure their own efforts. As was mentioned earlier, 
one model students slxKikl be given is you. Vbur 
oral communicatton skills shouto be a daily example 
of what students shouto be working to achieve. 
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In addition, you may at times use media (e.g.. 
Wms, audk}tapds. vkleotapes) to introcftjce or pre- 
sent technical content. These same media, if care- 
fully selected, can also provide n>odels of effective 
oral communication. For this to ocair. however, you 
must direct students' attention both to the content of 
the media and to tf>e manner of presentation. 

For example, following a film, instoictors often 
ask a series of questions about ;he film's content to 
ensure that students have understood it. \bu could 
also include some questions conceming the narra- 
tors speaking skills: pronunciation, phrasing, gram- 
, mar, voice quality (e.g., pitch), and so on. 

Or you may use s^ieet speaktrs from your oc- 
cupational area to provide instructkHi conceming a 
specifk: occupatkjnal skill or topk:. By ensuring that 
guest speakers have good commurHcatkm skills, 
^r^rou can provide students with apprqwiate models 
^ of effective oral communkmtk>n skills as well The 
fact that such people j^tually work in the occupatkKi 
sfKXikl go a long way toward convincing students 
that, in truth, good oral communication skills are im- 
portant on the job. 

By arranging to have a question-and-answer pe- 
riod following the speaker's presentation, you can 
also give students one more opportunity to practice 
tfieir own oral communication skills. 

Use of negative examf^a can also serve a pur*, 
pose. For example, stuctents can be asked to cri- 
tkjue written scripts or specially developed video- 
tapes illustrating job situations in whi(^ employees 
did not communicate effectively with others. By 
identifying the weaknesses, students can learn to 
recognize and avokl t h^ same weaknesses in 
their own efforts to cofl|lll(f)icate. 

Or, instead of emptying your usual exemplary 
presentation styMt you could make a short presen* 
tation with some built-in flaws. Mou couW. for in- 
stance, nervously play with the chalk as you speak. 
you cou\6 add a goodsolid ^ou know" to the end of 
each sentence. You could gaze continually out the 
window instead of maintaining eye contact with stu- 
dents in the class. 

Then, following the presentation, you U)uld lead 
students in critiquing your performance and describ- 
ing how the llaws" made them feel. In all likelihood, 
many of them probably couldn't wait for the presen- 
tation to be over. They may not have heard much of 



what you said because the chalk tossing and you 
knows' were so distractir^ They may have felt 
alienated because you never looked them m the 
eyes 

Granted, these students may have witnessed 
other bad presentations. But they mav never tx?fore 
haw stepped to analyze why a presentation was 
unsatisfc«:tory. By giving them the opportunity to 
identify both the flaws and their reactions to those 
flaws, you can help students develop a real desire 
not to commit ttrose same * sins'^ themselves. 

Increasing Students' Sensitivity 

Many of ttie technk?ues already mentioned can 
help students to understand the subtle aspects of 
oral communk»tK)n having to ck) with being sympa- 
thetk; and understanding the needs of others For 
example, a student who has made a presentation to 
an inattentive audience is probably much more 
aware of how important it is for listeners to respond 
appropriately by nonverbal means and to listen ac- 
tively 

Similarly a student who has dealt with an incon- 
siderate customer'' during a role-playing activity is 
probably acutely aware of how it feels to be on the 
receiving end of oral communication that is not cour- 
teous and kirKi — that criticizes the individual and not 
the performance. 

Most important, if you wish to increase students' 
sensitivity, you must serve as a model of approprtate 
behavior yourself. And you must insist that students 
in your classes follow the standard you set 

Consider, for example, a teacher who ridicules 
students who make mistakes, making them feel 
even more foolish. Students in such an atmosphere 
will have every reason to believe that such behavior 
is acceptable. Worse still, they will probably learn 
not to expose themselves to the possibility of ridi- 
cule. They won't fail at improving their oral commu- 
ntcation skills—because they won t try 

Then consider a teacher who is sensitive to the 
feelings of others and who encourages students to 
praise each others work. The atmosphere created 
by such a teacher would be conducive to growth and 
improvement. Students could work together to 
achieve the oral communication skills they need to 
succeed, both in the class and on the job 
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^ Activity 



Optwnal 



For ackitionjil mtormitfion on improv^ oral comnnunksi^ ciKMft, you may 
wish to rsad onoof tiottiof ttw foiowino wupplcflwrttefy itiMuvnosK Andsf" 
son et al., Hnegrm SMWs ReMorcenmn', arid/or lh>yfc4i and Nudelman, TMr- 
hg Action. 

frrt»0r8lMr Sfc^ fl0«r}fevi;0m«nf is a daarty wHtlen. pncM book that fo- 
cuses on dsvelopingoonwiiunitoationsfcitis in thsoonlsM of oou^ Part 
HiciuQes cnapHSfs on assMMMng siuasnts spoaiang wniiMNiinQSMiis. Pan 
3 provides stralagies for sncouriging students' sffacthf* use ^ 

7aAw>gf Action presents six simolatton-games and directiorw for using ttiem 
fo sharpen speaking, listsning, and other communfoatfon skills. 



Optional 
a Activity 



inay wish to identify opportunities to listen to and assess oral presenta- 
tfons. Su6h opportunities might inckide the foltowing: 

• Teisviston or theater everHs 

• Radfo pro^^ams 

• Rolitfoai campaign speeches 
* • Lectures 

• Sennons 

• Prssematfons at meetings of civfo, sennce, social, or parent'toacher or- 

• School assembUes or dunpus events 
•*Oet>ates 

• Otfier events in the school or community ' 

>t>u may choose to work with peers In complete this activity, in that case, 
you and your p^ers could assess the same prs s ent a tfon. compare your re- 
sults, and disoiss any (fifferences Ni ycHir assesmients. 
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V 




(8| fw WMtoiMiifBi of tfMi iwflhiifli apfKMMti, and how iw Isachoc 
ahoutd twM» t i o lilB d K b In im p r w in g »w h ' orrt oofwi n iii i c l iuii iWte. 



CASE STUDIES 



CMtStmtyl: 

Ms. FoitM ha d daddod fiat i f» needed to as- 
SBsv hof cwn onri oonuiiunlcfllton 8lM& Sh9 foft tfiit 
WM 8 slip th# nMdMl to tiMfls to ontuw tfMt shs 
WW o om iwlB m t& assist her sludsiili m Impw w l ug 
9i6ir sWis in tfiis aras. I9ia ins (pMs sura (hot ths 
covM do a bettor Job if she set an appropftMs ex- 
anipto for lhem« 

Usir^ her own portatils tape rscowle r y^ Ms. Fsrtws 
read a paragraph a book and tapsd it She then 
pi^od back the tape, checking for oortnect pronun- 
ciation, pitch, tone, aitdi phrasing. Pretty good, she 
thought. 



Then she decided to assess her body l|nguage. 
gip^yent to the minor and slood in front of it pre* 
tending ttiat she was defivBrfaig hernsKt day^ les- 



son to the ciass. She checked to see if shs pnh 
Jsctsd enthmlasni and setf^xNifklenco to her 
knaoheryaudtenoe. 

She also oseeeeDd her posture. DM she seem 
nervous and tense, or was ihe relaxed and at eaee? 
Did she have any nervous habto. Nke fidgeting <Dr 
nan Ming?' ^« she hvisted her ring «vhen she 
epoke. 

After haff an hour or so. Ms. Fortes felt quHe sah 
Rifled that she had covered the important areas ir) 
setfHttsesement. She took out her trusty note pi^ 
and wrote down the areas In whfch she was a Wtte 
week so that she oouki work on fmprovfng them 
iater* 
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Cam Study 2: 

> him to do sw«tnitl^. Brock vvasn't very enttiusiaslic 
about it In i«ct« he iMfly dUnI see the point In doing 
It After as, ha wasnl 9 speech and oonvnunicalions 
laacher->hi8 Ixisinesa «m» teaching automotive 
mect^nics. 

^Mr, Brodt figured tfurt the easiest thing to do 
would be to writs tour or fiv^ topics — reiirtecl to auto 
mechanics— on the chalktx>arcl. Then he could ask 
the students to prepare a ffve-n^ute ta8( on ttie 
topic of their choice. 

I^'d thought about taping their presentations and 
then grading their performance later. But ttiat Mould 
mean ttiat he'd have to ^aend time at home as^ss- 



ingthe pwRrfts — ttmy ttwit ooutd tx? t jcttei tptnt pol- 
ishing his lesson plans for the next day. 

The director had mentioned that she had a chedt- 
Istof tilings to look for In assessing students' sl^s. 
But Mr. Brock dktnl feel he had the expertise 
needed to do such a detailed ra^ of oral ooAnthi- 
nteatton skins. Therefore, he deckled he-ivouM just 
give each student an ^, a, or C grade and lettve it 
atthat ^* _ 

WM, he thought to himseif , It wasn't very impor> 
tarn anyway. These kkis vi«re In auto mechantes. It 
wasn't as If they were going to be in a Kne of work in 
whteh they'd have to give ^ xhes or convince 
customers that a product was worth buying. 



» 
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Cm Study 3: 

CtftMw ended for thoday^ but Mr. tynch was 
stili in his ktb. He was toying to figure out how to 
soTve a problem thm had him stumped. That day in 
class he had aalted studems to portidpalo in some 
role-piaying sibiations, and the expeHence had not 
been a pleasant or beneAdai one. 

First, six students had refused to participeto. He 
finally had to threaten to report them to the prkidpal 
to get them to agree to doopierate. And then thoee 
two troublemakers. Ben Smadl and Robefia White, 
had tried to make a mockery of the whole thing. In- 
stead of playing their roles, aN they dW was grunt 
and groan, roll their eyes, and make rude noises 
andge^ures. 

What really annoyed Mr. Lynch was ttiat these 
students refused to see »iy value in Improving their 
oral communication skills. >fyt some of them really 
had serious problems, and they needed a tot of he^) 



if they hoped ever to suooeed in dealing with the 
publk; once fiey were out there on the job.' 

Mr. Lynch folt quito dkiheaitened. He'd gone to 
the trouble of as sesetig the students' oral commu- 
^Itoaiton skills beforehand and analyzing the skills 
recMnxl tor the oocupaiton. He had used this 
matton in planning Histoucttonal activities designed 
to help student ^npn>vis tfieir skills. He had also 
toW the students qufle dearly, over andover again, 
tfiat these skills were important 

^tot only that, he was also carsfol to make Ns'own 
oral communtoatton skMs a nwdel students could 
a^ for. Thoee etocutton tassons he had taken sure 
helped. And he'always took the time to correct stu- 
dents when they ened in thok speech. But with 
some.student8, aH his efforts seemed to be in vain. 
Why couWn't they just accept the fact that they 
needed these ^lis if they were ever gonig to be 
good workers? 
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Ca8e;Study 4: 

Ms. Berry ootM harcMy contain her axcttement as ' 
her 86icl0nt8 (Red into tf« rooip and kMk ihe^ seitfs. 
A mek'Btgf), as part of a unit on job aisplicafon 
8i(i)t8, she had assigned each student to visit a spe- 
cific local business. During the visit, the students 
tasit wrtM'to mien^ a person «vho had responsi- 
t)iiity tor meeting^ job i^jplicants. She called the 
assignment In tervi ewing the I nterv ie we rs." 

1bday, sftjdents were to start maldng isn-minute 
presentations to the class on what they had dtocov- 
end. She hoped that when aH the presentatons had 
been made, the ciass would have a very good idea 
of what qualities employers looic for durhg a Job in- 
ler^ew 

The first student to report was Meaghan O'RSey. 
Shy by nature, Meaghan made her presentation ia 
so soft a voice tfiat she coiM hardly be heanJ. 
Fuflhemx>re, she stared at the floor the whole t^, 
making it even more difficirtt to hear what ^ was 
saying. 

Some of the studente started tal^^ng to ^ich 
other, and Ms. Berry couldn't blame them. Atalkthat 
no one could hear was not panicularty Interesting. 
Ms. Berry thought perfiaps Meaghan would picit up 
on this 'cue' ttiat she was losing her audience and 
talk kxider. But Meaghan simply bkished and fought 
her way quietly onwaid. Everyone, Including 
Meaghan. was greatly relieved when her talk was 
over. 

a Weil, thought Ms. Berry, we certainly can't critk^ue 
ttve content of her presentatton t}ecause none of us 
heard it. But we can definitely provkie her with some 
helpful feedtTack on her oral communk»tton skills. 

"Class," saki Ms. Berry, "can' anyone tell our shy 
Meaghan ways in wfuch siie cxHJkl improve her oral 
communk»tk>n skills?" Meaghan blushed redder 
still. She'd workml so hard on her speech— it was 
so w«ll-written — why was tfiis fiapfwiing to Iw? 
Since when were tiiey studying speaking skills in 
this class? 



with t)ne ttiing Meaghan dkl wrong was. ..." But 
Ms. Berry stopped him and tactfuliy reminded Nm 
ttiat ttieir task was to suggest ways in whkii the 
spesch cotdd have been Inprowd, rx>t to idmtify 
what t loo g ho n did tirong— and she reminded the 
Class in« inere was Rioeea a uiitersfK<e.' 

After that, several students offered suggestions 
for Improwsmerrt. lYiey were careful to point out the 
pbsittve— thirt they had been eager to hear her 
speech since they knew she had prspared It weN. 
And then they indicted that the speech oouM have 
been improvBd had she talked touder and talked to 
the class rather than the floor. 

SeverEd students made si^iportive statements. 
Je«i said she knew exactly how Meaghan felt If 
she'd had to go first, she saU, she'd have prayed for 
a fire drifl. Max seM laughins^ that he coukJn't 
blame Meaghan for not waurrting to look at his face. 

Meaghan began to re^as she toit tfie st^Tport of 
the groi^. In fsK^ when Max made his remark, she 
was so relaxed tt>at siie lau^ied outri^it 

Before calling on the next student, Ms. Beny 
thanked the ciass tor the quality of their oral com- 
nHmtoatibns inTiel|:xng Meaghan. 

As ttw next student «tarted~ti^~pr89eht^^ 
Meaghan struggled with her fmiins^, wi^ were 
very n^ed. She certiMr^ ms cpnteful to her cic»s- 
mates for treating her so kindly. But she was quite 
sure si^ couki never meke a f^'ewntation in front 
a whole group. And she resented being asked to do 

80. 

That was one of ttie trodbtos with sdiool, stie 
thought. Teachers made you do so many things that 
had absotuteiy nothing to do with getting a job. If Ms. 
Berry had let her sUmiit her writtm repcMl, she was 
sure si^ woukt ha\^ gotten an A 
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Compare your wHtten crWques of me toachere 

crfSques gh«n below Mxir reaponsea need not exactly duptteate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same nMfor points. 




MODEL CRITIQUES 

CaseStudy 1: 

Ms. Foftes was quite correct in deciding to as- 
sess her own oral communicatkxi skills. Certiriniy a 
thonxigh and objective assessment oould point out 
10 her the areas In which she was t«eak. As a result^ 
she couid imp(t>ve her sitMe and set an s^)p«opriate 
example of effective oral communication sidlts for 
her stiKtents — a wortfty gsxA. 

Ms. Forbea used an effective technique—tap- 
ing— for assessing her pronunciation, pilch, tone, 
phrasing, and so on. In addition, she used one ac- 
ceptable tecfmic^ for assessing her body lan- 
guage. By makir^ her presentatkm in ^nont of a mir- 
ror, she was able^ to someextent, Jp vhe<*- her 
postoTB, enthusiasm, giesturas, and self-coni denoe. 

However, Ms. Rxtes^ efforts were far too limited 
to provkie her with any sub6tanth« infonnatkxi 
about the overall effectiveness of her oral commu- 
nk»tk}n skills. She failed to use aN the techr^iq^ 
and resources available to her, and she neglected 
to assess herself in some very critk»l areas. 

First of ail, conskier her taping actMty. Rea(fing a 
passage frpfn a book is a good way to get a general 
idea of vok» pitch and vohime and, perhaps, phras- 
ing. But it wouki give no indk^atkxi of the way she 
nomwHy speaks in front of a class— wt>en she is 
not reading from a book. 

The "ers" and "uhs" that sometimes flaw a pre- 
sentatk>n are less likely to show up when a person 
is reading akxid. Perhaps her votee becomes high- 
pitched and unpleasant when she gets excited ckir- 
ing class. Or maybe she sppaks so softly in dass 
that many students can't hear her 

This exercise wouW not provkie her with that crit- 
ical infonnatkm. In fact, the taping gives her many 
"unfair" advantages. She can carefully modulate her' 

vok», talk directly into a ir icrophone, and ad|ju8t the 
volume as needed. 

Ms. forbes's second effort—the minor presenta- 
tk>n— is equally limited in what it can tell her. The 
^situatKKi is h^hly artifk dl, and her perfonnance 
would undoubtecRy be affected t>y the fact that her 



attentk>n was toctised on spedfk: skills. She wouW 
tend to perform weH in those areas because she 
was probably intent on doing so. She was, in es- 
sence, staddng the assessmer^ deck in her favor. 

□ 

Ms. Forbes used only setf-as s essment and only 
"pretend" situatkKis she set up out^ the school. 
She douM have audk)taped or vktootaped one or- 
more lessons (presented to actual studento) for re- 
view and self-assessment. She coukJ have invHed 
observers (e.g., supervisors, colleagues) to sit ki on 
her classes or to review taped presentatk)ns so they 
couM assess her oral communk:£^ skills. 

" And Ms. Torbes OHikj have structured the as- 
sessment using a checkttst of criteria. Had she dor^e 
80, she probably wookS have done a better job of 
assessing an the elements of oral communicatten. 
Instead, she neglected one very impoftant area: the 
sulwtanoe of h» speech. She amassed pitch and 
posture, but she didn't assess her performance for 
accuracy, completeness, orgianization, spec^fk%, 
{4>proprteteness, oorx^^eness, and conect gram- 
mar. 

Perhaps Ms. Forbes faited to recognize that the 
substance of speech is just as important an area as 
the delivery of speech. More m&fy, her assessment 
situatkXYS prev^ited her from asMssing subtttevKe. 
In taping a reading, the substance was the book's, 
not hers. And H Is diffteirft to present to a minxTr white 
simulteneou^ assessing yoi^ perfonrnnxe. 
There^ a Umit to how much you can look for. 

Another area Ms. Forbes failed to assess was her 
Nstening skills. She couki have enlisted the he>p of 
a friend to do this. She couki have had a nonnal 
oonversatton with this person and asked him or her 
to assess her listen^ skills on the spot— preferably 
using a checklist. 

Had she vkteotaped some classroom sesstons, 
she— and others^-coukJ have reviewed those 
tapes to assess her listening sMIis. As it is, she has 
no way of knowing wf>ether stie is a sensitive, re- 
cepthie, attentive, and active listener when she is 
Interacting with others. 
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fAs. Forties dkil make an attempt to document her 
ioM; imte" weak points by lotting them down on her 
note pad. ThHs mi^ have been m acoepti^ 
nwthod of recoft^ the results of her assessment 
if she had di^nosed all the required areas. Use of 
a checkfet, however, «wxiU have been a more effi- 
cient metlKXl for reconcUng her results. It woukl have 
also given her an objective basis for comparison as 
she strives to improve her skMls. 

Case Study 2: 

Mr. Brock was. under protest, dotrtg a few thin^^ 
right. His students' oral c(Mnmunx:atk)n skills shoukJ 
be assessed. And ttie method he selected to assess 
those skills— asking students to make short oral 
presentations— was appropriate. 

He's on the right track, too. in having assigned 
topics related to autoinechank^s. His eflbrts to im- 
prove students' oral c(MTYmunk»tk>n skills stKH>tol, in 
fact, relate directly to the oocupatk»ial area 

HoM^ver, Mr. Brock's attitude may er^re that the 
entire exercise will be ineffective. He does not re- 
gard student assessment In this area as a wtxth- 
while activity. He thinks it is a waste of time because 
jauta mechanics do aot have^tf)o^}tM0M9 need for 
oral communk^atKln skills that, tw exampte, sales- 
people do. If he communk;ates those feelings to his 
students, it is likely that they, too, will conskter oral 
communk:atk>n skills to t}e of little value to tfiem. 

In additk>n, Mr. Brock's dedskin to "give the kkis 
letter grades and be done with It" wiH ensure that 
improvement of students' oral communcatk>n skills 
does not tTecome a part of his program. Letter 
grades describe overall performance. They woukt 
be of little value In identifying the specific areas in 
whk^h students need to Improve. 

One also wonders wftat basis Mr. Brock will use 
in assigning grades, since he has no criteria on 
which to base his assessn^nt. Perhaps he plans to 
focus primarily on technk^al ccxitent. If that is case, 
Mr. Brock woukJ be, once again. sencHng students a 
. very clear message that auto mechank^ don't need 
good oral communk:atk)n skills. A student with y/ery 
poor skills woukl "learn" that his or her skills were 
•just fine." 

Mr. Brock shouki have used ot^ective c^eria, 
such as those prot>ably provkled by the director's 
chedtlist, in assessing ^ufJents' skills. Arxl he 
shouki have taped the stiKfents' presentatk>ns so he 
couki assess their performance more ttKKOughiy 
and otTjectively. But had he done so, it is unlikely 
that the results vwuW be any different. Mr. Brock's 
pr(H3lems run deeper. 



Mr. Brock needs to st^ back and assess his own 
attitudes and skHls. There are a number of things he 
^xkM do. F=irst. he shouM Uke a careful \ook at the 
competencies required in the occi^)ation. By re- 
viewing occupatk34ial analyses and talking to em- 
ptoyers. for example, he is likely to discover that oral 
communk:atkxi skills are, in fact, needed to succeed 
onthejob. 

It wouk) be interesting to hear Mr. Brock speak. 
Perfiaf^ his skills are o^e good and served him 
well when he worked as a mechaik:. As a result, he 
may not realize wtiat etted a \ack of sWHs can have. 
Or perhaps his skills are weak. Maybe it is easier for 
him to say. "those skills aren't impcwlant." than to ad- 
mit ttiat hils skills are poor. |^ 

In tact, however. Mr. Brock needs to ccmduct a 
thoroi^ asifiessment his own ^Its. He neecte^to 
determine how well eqi^Tped he ^ to help students 
ctevek^ ttie actual orsA ccHnmtflik^tkm skiHs r^ec^ 
in ttie occupatkMi. If tie is week in any area, he 
shouki secure the help he needs in order to im- 
prove. 

Ofxx Mr. Brock knows wmt skills are rec^red 
and p(»sesses ttx^ skills, perhaps he~ will value 
their insH?fteMTeemefe. Thatwoukt al to w I w i i t oprO" 
vkle tt^ model his students need if tt^ are to be 
nx^ivated to im(Nt>ve tfK^r own skills. As a result, Mr 
Brod< coukl better equ^ his students with irfl the 
^ills they need to suo^eed in ttie world of work. 

Case Study 3: 

Mr. Lynch ot}vk>usly takes improvenient of oral 
communicatkTn skills seriously. He had certainly 
ck)ne a great deal to prepare to help his students. 

He had assessed ttie oral communk^tkxi skills 
needed in the occupation, and tie had assessed tl^ 
students' skills. He had used tfiis infomiatkm to de- 
vek)p activities ctesigned to l^lp students improve 
their ^lis so they coukl siKX^eed on the job. And tie 
was so eager to be a good model ttiat he even took 
ek)cutk}n lessons. 

Why, then, dkl some of his students refuse to co- 
operate? There might tie several reasons for this. 
First. Mr. Lynch seems to ttwik that for students to 
value the need for oral communk»tk)n skills, all tie 
has to ck) is tell them ttiat tl^>se skills are important. 
ObvkHisly that approach doesn't wwk. 

Second, is his model the ri^it model? Pertiaps as 
a result of his ekxxitkm lessons, his speech is too 
fornial. Students may know from their own experi- 
ence that they will not be expected to speak like that 
on the job. Ttiey may, in fact, find bis perfect elocu- 
tion stilted and laughable. 
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Third. Mr. Lynch is so bi^ doing whatls 1)03!" for 
his students that he has lost sight of the fact that 
students do not always value whatis best for them. 
He needs to identify what would motivate them to 
participate. He needs to identify what rewards they 
would be wilting to work for. 

Rnally. the environment Mr. Lynch has created is 
not conckidve to improvsmef^ His 'liKxM (rf per^- 
tion" has a hole in it. On the one hand, his Attention 
is to hetp students improve their oral communication 
skilts so that they win t)e able to deai effectively with 
the public. Mat Ni hts own conmjiicidion, Mr. Lynch 
is not sensitive to the feelings of ottiers. 

He evidently corrects students' speech each time 
they open their mouttw. Tims, it is not surprising that 
they balk at participating in oral activities. When stu- 
dents do balk, he responcte by tfveaten^ them with 
punishment. As a result, he may obtain their partk;- 
ipatk)n— but ncA their commitment 

Mr. Lynch needs to refocus. His concern shoukl 
not be how to stop stud^its from undemwwig 
good intentkxis. Rather, he needs to figure out wtiat 
he do to get students to irtart improving. Agood 
starting pia(» might be to admrnister some interest 
inv^tories to ffexJ out thihgs'that motivate his stu- 
ctents. 

ArK)ther technkfiw that Mr. LyfKh m^ find he^ 
fui would be to invite stme representatives from the 
occupatkMi to speak to the dass. Students mi^it be 
more willing to accept the need for good oral com- 
munk^tk>n skills if it is reinforced l7y tf^ise credible 
sources. 

If Mr. Lynch can take all the good preparatton he 
has dcme and add some motivators amJ some sen- 
sitivity to his approach, he will probably find that the 
situatkxi will begin to Improve. Given activities of in- 
terest to tfiem and an environment m wtHch their 
every word is not evaluated and corrected, stud^ts 
may indeed work to acquire the oral C(mimu'>k:atk>n 
skills they need to deal effectively with the public. 

Case Study 4: 

The greatest strength in Ms. Berry's performance 
was the atmosphere she ultimately created in the 
class. The second student shoukl have no qualms 
about making his or her presentatk>n. That student 
shoukl be quite confident that the dass will be atten- 
tive. sympathetK. and supportive, 

Ms. Berry created tfiat atmosphere not only by 
her instructkHis to the students but also in the way 
in whk^h her instnjctk>ns were presented. She in- 
sisted on sensitivity and. in general, she modeled 
sensitivity. 

She tactfully reminded the students ffiat their 
tasl< was to suggest areas of improvement, not to 



enumerate faults. The fact that she 'reminded" them 
of this suggests that she oonsi^Kitty maintained 
s'^ch an atmosphere in her dass. That students 
complied with her reminder imme(£ately and skill- 
fully also indk^tes that they were accustomed to op- 
ere^ig in such an environment. 

Ms. Beny helped to ensure that students woukJ 
continue to communk»te sensitively by praising 
their performance before calling on the second stu- 
dent. 

She dkl, however, make a few slight errors on the 
road to sensitivity in ttus Kist»Ke. It was probably 
not a good klea to ask shy-t>y-nature Meaghan to 
make the first prssentatkxi. If some students who 
felt oomfort^)ie making oral presentatkx^ had led 
off the effort, it n^t have created a relaxed atmo- 
sphere that wouM have helped students like 
Me£^^Yan feel a little tess intimkfatMl. 

Furthemwe, aHowing dass rnembers to chat be- 
cause "a talk thai no one can hear w not partknil»1y 
interesting" was not justified. Chatting during a pre- 
aentatton is rude—regardless of the drcumstances. 
Given her rappcNl wiffi the dass, Ms. Berry couki 
probably have e asily c ur b e d tiie talking by a simple 
glance. And she shoukl have done so. Good listen- 
ing skills are, after all, an ^sential part of the oral 
communk»tk}n process. 

And fhally. she might rxA have had to remind stu- 
dents to be sensitive had she not set up the situatk)n 
by referring to "our shy Meaghan." That is a belittHng 
comment tf>at shouki not have been macte. 

Ms. Beny's most critk^ error, however, relates to 
the total sunxise Mei^han felt when she discovered 
. ttiat her oral commurHcatkxi skills were going to be 
evakiated. Evklentty Ms. Berry nxxtols effective and 
sensitive oral communk;atk>n and insists that her 
students folk)w her example. Vat she seems to have 
assigned them to make oral presentations without 
explaining how to make effective oral presentatkxis 
arxi without indicating that they wouki be evaluated 
on their stnify to do sO. 

As i result, Ms. Berry missed a perfectly good op- 
porturwty to help stud^tts improve their speakirig 
skills. The assignment was a good one. It exdted 
her and undoi^edly motivated the students. It was 
part (rf the occupatkmal oirrkxilum and had reto- 
vance to tfieir occupatksnal needs and interests. 
Sharing their experiences was probably very inter- 
esting and beneftoial. 

It coukt have been even more beneficial h^ Ms. 
Berry prepared them to make their presentations. 
Even though she's not a speech teacher, she couU 
have given them a brief ex|;^atk)n of do's and 
don'ts to remember in preparing and ^xesenting an 
oral report. At ttie very least, she could have prcv 
vkfed this information in a handout or checklist. 
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N Ms. Beny did not feel qualified to teach" stu- 
dents to rmto onA reports, she ooiMd eas^ have 
sought the help of a speech teacher or English 
teacher in the school. Other staff are usually more 
than willing to give assistance of thto type. 

Providing students with a checklist would also 
have prepared them to be evaluated on their oral 
oonrnnK^cation ^Ito and £^vsn them an objective 
t>asis for evaluating the pr e sent a tions d tfie o^her 
students. In addition, using such a checklist can 
keep students focused on tfie full range of skills in- 
volved in oral cofTMTKjrMcation, 

Ms. Beny neglected to mention one (Mher vital 
lad to her students. They seem to realize that inter- 



viewing the intefviewer is jod-related. But Meag^iwi, 
at least, seems to have no idea that oral cornmuni- 
catk>n skills are Job-related also, 

Ms. Berry is. overall, doing a fine job in helping 
students oommunteate effeci^ely She needs to 
buikl on the strengths and eiqand wtiat she is 

If oral comnHink»tk)n skiOs are needed on ttie 
job, students need to imderstand that. Otfienwise. 
^udents IM(e Meag^ian will t)se^ little motivafidh to 
improve ttieir sldHs in that area. And, if Meag^ian is 
to Nnptuve, Ms. Beny win need to provide her with 
guidelines to folk)w and with opportunities to prac- 
tk» her skills— successfully. 



Level <rf Per f off man ce: Mxir written critiqi^ of the teachers' perfonnaiKe shoukl have covsfed the sanw 
maior points as the model cntk^ues. If you missed some points or have questkxis about any addltkKial 
points you made, review the material in the »iformation sheet, Assisting StiKJents in inf^)roving Their Oral 
cdmmunk:atk>n Skills, pp^ 6-23, or cfreck with your resojrce perstm if necessary. 
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Select an issue and arronge to delDate ^ i98ue for ap(»x>xtmateiy five to ten 
minutes wHh a pmr. mtih of you taking ono skit of the issua. Atso make 
arrangemants to secure the necessary videotape equipnient tp record your 
det}ate. 

H you do not have access to vkteotape ecMpmem, you may ask anottier peer 
or your resoufw peraon lo otMen^ thd debate and evakiate your oral conv 
municalk)n sMHs. 

After aH arrangements have been made, conduct the debate as planned. 



If you vKleotaped the debate, refNay the ti^ie and review your perfcrmwK^e. 
After you have reviewed your performance, use the Oral Commimk»tk>n 
ChecMist, pp. 35-36, to evaluate your oral c«nmunk:ation skills. 

If you did nc^ vkteotape the debate, your oral commi»ik»tk>n skills will be 
evakmted by a peer or by your resource personf^i^ing that same checklist. 
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ORAL COMMUNICATION CHECKUST 



DIroctloiw: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to Indicate tt>at 
each of the fbUowbig performance components Avae not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fulfy accomplished. If, because of spedal dfcum- 

stances, a perfomwnce componem was not applici^, or impossible to exe- 
cute, place an X in the N/A box. 



When speaking, the teacher: 

1 presented information that was accurate, up-to-date, and free of bias 



2. used complete sentences 

3. finished one thought before starting another 

4. avoided straying from the main point or digressing 

5. presented facts and ideas -coherently and in a logical sequence 

6. avoided use of vague language or sweeping statements 

7. used appropriate, con-ect vocabulary and explained new terms 



8. expressed ideas clearly, simply, and directly, using short manageable 
sentence constructions 

9. enundated dearly and avoided^unning words togetfwr or mumbling " 

10. pronounced words correctly and avoided exaggerated pronunciation 

1 1 . used correct grammar 

12. paused In appropriate places 

13. controlled his or her voice so that it rose and fell aii^opriately and 
emphasized Important points. ; ' 

14. controlled the pitch of his or her voice so it was neither too high nor 

too low 

15. controlled the volume of his or her voice so it was neither too loud nor 
too soft , 

16. used nonvertwl behavior appropriately, including: 

a. using body language (e.g., gestures, posture, facial expressions) 
to reinforce the spok^i message 

b. using paralanguage (e.g., tone of voice, Inflection) that was con- 
sistent with the spoken message 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □. 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ n 
-o □ - □- 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ '□ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
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' c. U8ir>g bo()y lar^iaoe to pro^ 


1 — 1 

u 


4 

r 1 

□ 


/ 

1 1 






□ 


□ 






e. avoidNig use of dis^act^ marmertsms (e g., jingling coins in 


n 


n 


n 
1 1 




When Uetenln0, the Ipechef : • 

17. ojncentrated fuHy on the speaker and on «vtiat was being !^ 


□ 


□ 

* < 






18. responded actively, either vertxally or nonvertMiiy (e.g., by nodding 
head)- 


□ 


□ 


□ 




19. remained opbn-minded toward the speaker 


□ 


□ 






20. used nonveft>al behaviO)' appropriately, including: 

a. using body language to convey a sympa^etic and receptive atti- 
tude toward the speaker 




n 


n 

LJ 




b. maintaining eye contact with ttie speaker 


□ 


□ 


□ 




c. avokling the use of distracting mannerisms (e.g., drumming fin- 
gers, tapping foot). 

• 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• 



Level of Performance: MeaHy all items regeiyed FULL or J^A- responses -Howev«rr4t 4» likely tfwf yew 
perfomwBK^ ir™itie of fhe areas lisfed received HO or PARTIAL responses, indicating areaii of oral 
communfcatton in vvhich you need to improve. Make Si note of those areas. Then go on to comptete the 
next activity, in whk^ you can ctovetop a jpian for in^>roving ycHir oral commuracatkxi skills as needed. 
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■ Activity J 



The previous evatuation activity should have idemtfiod tor y^pu 
yWc^ you PfifJ to imp»t|¥t your oral < »w?Hi nteitton iMRs. 
worftihMl Mow Id chMlop a plwi tof impfovind nwrtc 



needs 

toAooom- 
ideotified area 



In the ooMnn labeled *Meedad Nnpiovwrent,' list your own 
as Indipaled by your evskiatidn. Then, in the column labeled 
push It" Met th9 apecHfc meane you<¥iir use to §aln sidll in 
of onetf communication. . 

It is very Impdrtam that you be apecmc as you develop your blan. \^ 
indicate the exact aroa needing improvement (e.OM lack of eye cont^ mo- 
nolonous tone, sloppy enunciation, inattentiveness as a NstiNier). Then, you 
should descrflto.a specific stri^ for achieving each impr^ment nee^ 
(e.g.. videotaped practice, assistance of a speech teacher). 




ST^Ml ill 

use the 

'in your oriil 



PLANNING WORKSHEET 

t 



How to Accon^i8h It 



-4- 
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How to AccomDHfih it 




After you hawB (tevwtoped your plan to Improve your onU communteattoo 
•kite as needed, use the Raniwig Worltsheet Checktist. p. 39, to evaktale 
your work. 
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PLANNING WORKSHEET CHECKUST 



OlffWtloiw: Ran an X in the NO. PAmiAU or FUU box to Nxicata that 
each of ttie foOowing poffonnanoe confiponto te was not a ccomp te hed, par- 
tiaity aocompiished, or fuity acoomplishad. If, tjocause of special dicum- om 
stances, a perfomianM component was not appik»riMe, or inf)^^ 

cute, place an X in the N/A box. 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 

The tmpfovomon* ptan: 

1. included the %)ecific areas of oral conmiunicatkm requif^ i~i rn ri 
mem. as indicated by the results of the evaKiation..... LJ LJ U 

2. provided for Improvement in the amm identified, using techr^cNes 
such as the following: n I — in 

a. consulting reliable resources LJ LJ LJ 

b. observkig models ; □ □ □ 

c. videotaped or au(fiotaped practice : □ □ □ 

3. identified specific, appropri^e activity tor Improving oral comrmmK i — i i — r i — i 
cation skills as needed LJ LJ LJ 

4. was realistic and feasible in appMcatk>n Q CH dl 



Level of Perfdrmance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or 
PARTIAt- response, review the material in the infomiation sheet. Assisting Students In Improving Their 
Oral Communication SI<IH8, pp. 6-23. revise your plan accordingly, or check with your resource person If 
necessary. 
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Losrniiici Experi@nc@ 



OVEHVIEW 



bbbG 



I Activity - 



,, ^i"Wi I J!! 
'.fit 




ekflls as part of M regular v^ca^inaHMvfifes^ I 




be evaMng your 
W>. 46-46. 




r 
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Sotoct 8 uNt of "Ifistructton from yow own occupH onal spodirity. Mxi may 
itliCt^tatltyouhBwtdiwrtoyMMl traiiv 
>n9orofwtgyouh« wdd¥a^^ 

wish to okMn roMstf fiMMfMs^ suc^ m oomw oullnos, ooureos of study; 
compotoncy or currkxili^ 

Uskig tti8 worKafio0t t)otoii^ Idintify opporftmities for oral oomrnunicettkxi ac- 
tivMos in tho sftodtd untt. ThMe ahouW inciiiclB msosstnofit of steidwrts' 
oral oommunfcaHon skMs, aciivMes aimed at Improv i ng ttwir oral sIcMis, and 



PLANNING WORKSHEET 



Unit of Instruction! _ 

Psrfomfiance Ot>jdctives: 



^ _____ — — . ^ 

A. ActMties that provide opportunitJes for assessm^ 

ActtvKfes Proceduras 




B. ActM^ that pix>vkie opportunities for Nrn^^ 

AcllvftiM OralSIMIt Prooockom 




C. Activities ttiat fxovicte of^x>rtunities for pr»:tice of oral oMTimurMcaticln sidils: 

Actfvittes Oral Skills Procedures 

Addrtwood 




After you iiave devetoped your plan fqr improving stiKfents' oral communi- 
cation skills, use tfie Planning Worltshedt Gh^ddist. pp. 45-46, to evaluate 
your vw)rk. 
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PLANNING WORKSHEET CHECKUST 

• ♦ 



DknwIkNw: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FUU box to indicate that 

fach of the following perfomiance components was not accomplished, par- 

tialty accomp l ished, or fuHy accomplished. If, because of special drcum- 

stances, a perfonnancecomponem was not applicable, or lflf^x)sstole to exo- 

cute, place an X ^ the N/A box. 







LEVEL Of PERFORMANCE 


ine improvomofii puMi: 
1 . included activities for: 

a. assessing students' oral c(Mnmuf^tion skitis 


□ 








b. increasing students' awareness of oral communication sKtils in 
ciMieral . 


□ 


□ 


□ 






c hdltMfid studdfits rdCMrazA which Aiiacite cwsA <yMTvminimfinn 
skills are needed to si^ceed in the oco^oatkMiai area 


□ 


□ 


□ 






d. helping students recognize the need for effective oral communi- 
cati(xi skills onthejob 


□ 


□ 


□ 






e. assisting students in in^)foving their oral communk;ation skills .... 


□ 


□ 

1 1 








f. provkling Opportunity for pr»:tk:ing Oral communtoation ckills 






□ 




2. 


included activities related to: 

a. speakir^ skills 






□ 






b. listening skills 


1 1 

□ 


1 1 

u 


□ 






c. nonvertjal behavkw 


1 j 


1 — 1 


□ 




3. 


identify spedfk;, appropriate activities f<x a&.e5sment, impfove- 
ment, or practk» of oral communk^atkHi skills 




1 — 1 

□ 


□ 




4. 


klentified iK^ivities that are retevant to: 

a. vocatkMial-technk^l program content 


□ ■ 




□ 






b. students' needs and interests 


□ 


□ 


□ 






c. students' career goals 




□ 






6. 


included a \^riety of oral communk:atk>n activities including, as ap- 
propriate: 

a. oral presentatkMis 


□ 


□ 


□ 






b. role-plays. simulatk)ns, or practk» in real-life situatk)ns 












c. samples of effective arKi ineffective comnnirNcatton (e.g.. role mod- 
els, media) 




□ 


□ 




6. 


was realistk; and feasible in applk:atk>n 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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UmM of Pm fomtan t m : AH items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If »Ty jtem receives a NO or 
PARTIAL response, review the material in the information sheet. Assisting SMtents In Improving Their 
Oil Communication SkMs. pp. 6-^. revise your plan accordingly, or check with your resouix^ perwn if 
necessary. 
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FINAL EXPERIENCE 








■f Of a definition o( actual teaching situation." see the mside back cove' 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Asaiflt $tudenl8 in tanpfiovino Thair Orii COR^^ 



DlfBCtkins:tndicalotheleveiof1hotOM:h^ 

XintheapproprialsboxundertheLEmOFPERTORMANCEhew^ o«* 
because of apkteldrcumt t ances, a peftom w nce<x>f^^ 
cable, or Impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



UEVEL OF PEf«R)miANCE 



In assessing his/her own oral communication skills, the 

1 . examined Ns/her ispeaking skHls, Including: i — ■ 

a. accuracy I | 

b. completeness D 

c. organization □ 

d. specificity □ 

e. appropriateness EH 

f. condseness □ 

g. grammar CH 

h. pronundatton LH 

i. paralan^jage (e.g., pitch, tone of votee, phrasing) O 

2. examined his/tier nonvartwii behavior, including: i — i 
a gestures j I 

b. facial expressions □ 

c eye contact □ 

d. posture □ 

3. examined his/her listening skills, including anwunt or level 

of: I — ~i 

a. concentration I I 

b. active responses □ 

c. sensitivity CH 

d. open-mindedness CH 

4. recor<^ the results of assessinent □ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ .□ □ 
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m omwiwing avuiionio ofm cotiMwunKaiiion WCMS, ttw 

tomhof: 








3. lOQfiuiloa oral iXJnHiHNWimion SKIS roQiMwnonts roiaiBQ to 
the occupational area and students' indMdual careor goals 


□ 


L — 1 


n 


□ 


6. examined students' speaking skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. examined students' nonverbal behavior 




□ 


n 
1 1 


□ 


8. examined students' listening skiBs 


□ 


n 

1 — 1 


n 

L_l 


□ 


9. recorded the results of assessment 


□ 


n 


□ 






□ 


1 — 1 


n 

1 — 1 


□ 


In creating an approprfoto envtronment, the teacher: 

11. acconffnodated students' incSvicfcdri rweds. ^)Wttes and 
preferences in the instructtonal approaches used 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12 disdavad samitivttv toward student aradatv or ttmr 


□ 

ii iiP 


n 
1 — 1 


n 
1 1 


□ 


13. conrect9d student errors In a positive, constructive manner 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14. reinfbrcec< conect performance (e.g., using praise) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15. used reinforcement tachrriouas aooroortata to indMrkial 
students' needs, interests, and preferences 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


16. pfovkied motlvatkxi by demoratrating the relevance oral 
communk»tkxi to students' goals and needs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


17. involved all students in imfHOvement of onA conmiunk»tk)n 
skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


In helping students Improve specific oral communication 
skills, the teacher: 

18. DrovkJed Instructkxi to develoo stud^its' awarmess mat 
o(Nnn%4nk»tk)n 


□ 




□ 


□ 


19 orovkled instruction oeared to each student^ need for im- 
provement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


20. Dfovided (XXXKtunlties for oracticd usina a trarietv ol 
proaches (e.g.. role-plays, oral presentatk)r») 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


}21. helped students evaluate thetr own progress and perfor- 
mance, (e.g., through use of media) 


□ 


□ 




□ 


22. provkfed samples of effective oommuntoatkxi for students 
to use as models (e.g., media, guest speakers) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


23. provided samples of ineffective communk:atk>n (e.g., 
through media and role-plays) tor students to critkiue 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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24. encouraged students to improve their oral skiUs through 
paftk:ipati(^ in the vocattonai student or^ariization 




2S. acted as a role model of appropriate oral coiDmunication 
skitis 



Uvel of Fer to fmance; All items must receive N/A. GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item re- 
ceives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to coTT^e In order to reach competency in the 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



OrgtMibEatkNi 

Each modm# ctertgned to hetp you gain comfxrtoncy 

in a partk^i^ skW ai^ COfuMafMi 

success, AmodutetSfnadeupofaaariMof laarnirig ax* 

panancas, soma pro¥king bocfcgro^ 

provkfcng practJce axpertencas. and othars comWnNig 

thaaa tm> functtons. Complaiing 

anabfa you to ck^fHava the loniM 

fe^Kig e)q)ananca. Th6 fkial axpar^^ 

always requties you to damonatrata tfia sMtl in an actual 

toach^ situation whan you ara an 

ar , an inaarvice teiK^har, or occupatkNuy tmunar. 

Procedwea 

Modules aiB designed to allow you to indivkluiaize your 
teacher education pro^wn. You need to take only tfiose 
modules covermg skills that you do not alreacfy possess. 
Similarty. you need not con^)leto any {^urmng mp^lance 
within a module if you ak^eady have the^^klH needed to 
completo it. Therefore, befpre taking any mockjie, you . 
shouki carefully review (1) the introckMnton, the ot>HK> 
tivas listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preMdkig each leanv 
ing experience, and (4) the finiM exp^>em». After com- 
paring your preftsnt needs gtfid competencies with the in- 
formaun you have read in these sections, you she ukl tie 
ready to make one of the toltowing decistons: 

• That you do not have the competancies indicted and 
shouM con^>iete the entire nxxkile 

• That you are competent in one or more of the ena- 
bling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience and, thus, can on^ thwe learning experi- 
ences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the modute is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to completo tf^ final learning ex- 
perience ami have access to an sMu$i teachii^ situatkMi, 
mitf^e the necessary an^uigemems with yot^ rraoun^ per- 
son. H ycHi do not conipleto the final exp^ience successful- 
ly, mee^ with ^r resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the expenenco or (2) completo (or raview) pwious 
f'.'Klions of me nxxlule or other related ac^^^ 
t>y your resource person before atten^ir^ to repeat the 
final experience 

Optk>ns for recyd^ ^ 1^ aviAi^ in each of the to^rn^ 
ing experiences preceding the final experience. Any time 
you do not meet tfie ntinknum level o' performance re- 
quired to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to h^ you reach com- 
petency. This OHikt inv(^ (1) completing p^rto of the 
moduk) previously sk^>ped, (2^ repmtk^ «K:tivities, (3) 
raadNig supplememary resources or oomplat^ 
activities su^fested by the resource person, (4) design- 
ing your own learning experience, or (5) completing scnne 
other activity sugfi^iOd by you or your resource person. 



Terminofogy 

Actual Teachhig SItuatton: A situation in which you are 
actually wwking with and responstote for teaching second- 
ary or postsecondary vocatk)nal stulents or other occupa- 
tional trainees. An intem, a student teacher, an inservice 
teactter, or other occupational trainer wouW be functk)n- 
ing in an actual teaching situatk>n. If you do not have ac- 
cess to an actual teaching situation when you are taking 
tl^ modute. you can compete the module to the final 
learning experience. You woukl then complete the final 
learning experience later (i.e., when you have access to 
an actual teaching sttuatk>n) 

Altomate Acthrtty or Feecflhacfc: An item that may sub- 
sttttrte for required Mems that, due to special cincunv 
stories, you are cmriMe to comptote. 

OcGupMonti Sfiectalty: A spedfte area of preparatkm 
within a vocatk>nal s^vk^e area (e.g., the servk:e area 
Trade m\d Ihdustrial Education NxHiKles occupatk>nal 
speciirtties such as automot^ n^ctiank:s,'w^Ming, and 
etoctridt^. 

Optional Actt^ or Feedback: An item that to not re- 
quired but is c^i^a^ied to supplemem and enrich ttie re- 
quireu itefns in a learning experierK^. 

RMource Peraon: The person in cfiarge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the profess, instructor, adminis- 
trator, instructkmal supervise^', cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher, or tn^ning supervtoor who is guMing 
you in complete thto module, 
^udetit: The person who is receiving occupattonal in- 
struction in a secondly, posteecondary, or rther training 

Vocatkmai Seivtee Area: A major vocattonat fiekJ: agri- 
cultin^sri edixratkm, business and offtee e<k«»tion, market- 
ing and distributive educatton, health occupatk>ns educa- 
tton, home economtes educafion, industrial arts education, 
technical educatk>n, or trade and indi^al educatton. 

You orttieTMCher/Mvstnictof: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Rnal AMeesment 

N/A: The critehon was not met because it was not ap^ 
pficaMe to the situatton. 

None: No sttemfM was made to meet the criterion, 
amtous^ it was relevant. 

^focm The teacher is unetrie to perform this skill or has 
<^ly very MiMad abNity to perfomi it. 
Fain The teacher is unaMe to peflwm this skill in an ac- 
ceptaWe manner but has some at^Hty to perform it. 

CkMHl: The teacher is afote to perfcnm this skill in an ef- 
fective manner. 

Exo^nt: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a 
very effectfve manner. , . ^ 
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IQIICIIT'IMUHI 



TMni of tlw NitiomH Cofiter's Pwfoiimiiito DmntlTgachtf IFil uc i i t to n Modtites 



>-2 



A-5 



A- to 
A-11 



CWdUCt a O ow » f M i % 3u>viy 



Conduct a 9lM»»il Mnr^^ SiM^ 
^^KMM ^«0ram 



0-1 

9^ Pai^iBP 9> icH ya fiwtPwwanDo Qftp8ca¥98 

OMiOpaUNiotMPHdiqii 
' 0-4 <T OsMaapaLoaoon PtaM 

SaMttaidaniMriicaoaalMM^ 
B-ft >%ifl0a>»Taacfcar ^ i a <te lw i w a^^ 

C-f Di^BaMyf»a ' 

Caytoy ^wnM^aaon TacHrittaiaw ■ « 

0-7 OaociaManiLatoralPvyEjipertafioa 
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